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The title of this column means what 
it says. The column is open to our reader- 
ship to say what it likes and how in a. 
manner of its choosing. Its contents are 


STAND AT EASE 


Dear Race Today, 
Congratulations to Zoltan Gross- 
man for a very thought-provok- 
ing article (Race Today, Octo- 
ber/November 1983) on dissent 
among US troops and the im- 
plications for the European 
peace movement. It is worth 
comparing the position with that 
of UK personnel. 

Like the USA, but unlike 
most of Europe, we have a 
‘volunteer’ Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; largely made up of 
refugees from the dole queues 
and individuals fascinated by 
pictures of military glory and 
adventure. Some actually enjoy 
the life, some do their time and 
get out as soon as they can, but 
for some, by the time they 
realise their mistake, they are 
trapped. 

At Ease exists to help these 
people. We guide them through 
their almost total lack of rights 
and the false information that 
they are fed. Unlike US troops, 
there is no ‘Bill of Rights’ to 
protect them; unlike UK civi- 
lians, they have no right to 
organise politically in any way; 
to legal aid or to trial by jury 
for major charges. We also have 
experience and can help protes- 
tors of the US armed forces and 
those of other countries. Our 
biggest single problem is that 
many, if not most service peo- 
ple, do not know of our exis- 
tence, We need people willing 
to put up stickers, distribute 
leaflets and contact local advice 
centres for us. 
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Letters 


We would also dearly love to 
develop beyond the skeleton 
service we currently offer; and 
for this we need more people 
willing to act as counsellors. 
Paul Seed 
At Ease 
1 Secker Street 
London SE1 80I' 


MORE RUMBLINGS 
AT RAILTON 


Dear Race Today, 

Your article entitled ‘Rumblings 
at Railton’ is a travesty of the 
facts. 

Whilst we do not wish to 
comment on a confidential re- 
port made by a Youth Officer, 
it is only fair to Mr Madray to 
point out that he was officially 
on leave from the 29 June 1983, 
the period when seven of the 
eight visits to the Club were 
made. 

It follows that as the facts 
in the article are wrong, no 
reliance can be placed on your 
interpretation of them. 
Reverend David B. Holland 
Chairman 
Roger Frankland 
Secretary 
Clarence Thompson 
Treasurer 
Reverend Bernard Hall 
Warden 
Railton Road, London SE24. 


Dear Race Today, 

I refer to the article “Rumblings 
at Railton’ appearing in your 
October/November 1983 issue, 
in which you refer to the ‘crisis’ 
afflicting the Railton Youth 


Club in Brixton. The source 
upon which your article relies 
is a confidential report allegedly 
leaked to your journal by a 
‘mole’ within the Inner London 
Education Authority; the object 
of the article was to pillory me as 
the Club’s Senior Youth Worker. 
I am genuinely grateful for 
Race Today’s concern about the 
Railton’s capacity to serve the 
needs of the young blacks, but 
since you have sought to address 
the issue on the basis of inade- 
quate information, might I have 
the opportunity to put the 
record straight. 

Your mysterious ‘mole’ at 
ILEA appears to have omitted 
to inform you of the following: — 
1. I had been pursuing a formal 

complaint against the Youth 

Officer who was the author 

of the confidential report to 

which you refer, although 
in fact that officer has now 
left ILEA’s service. Further- 
more, the Club Management 

Committee have already made 

clear to ILEA that they 

consider the criticisms made 
in that report to be unfair 

and without foundation: I 

understand the Management 

Committee have themselves 

written to you in this con- 

nection. 

. Both I and the Club Manage- 
ment Committee have con- 
sistently maintained that the 
problems experienced at the 
Railton stem from the Club’s 
deprivation of adequate re- 
sources — in terms of both 
equipment and staff. In parti- 


cular, the complement of 


In this issue we welcome a regular 
political columnist. He is John La 
Rose political activist, publisher 
and writer. The column is titled 
Comment. 


From this issue Akua Rugg is the 
Arts Editor of Race Today. 


full-time staff has been re- 
duced from three to one. In 
1982, when one of these 
posts was ‘disestablished’ by 
ILEA, I made representations 
under ILEA’s Grievance Pro- 
cedure, although this griev- 
ance has never been dealt 
with. More recently, the Club 
Management Committee has 
been endeavouring to per- 
suade ILEA to fill the other 
post, which has been vac- 
ant now for over fourteen 
months. 

Might I therefore suggest 
that, instead of siding with 
those who would try and con- 
veniently shift the blame for the 
problems at Railton onto my 
shoulders, your journal might 
better serve the interests of 
Brixton’s young blacks by giving 
publicity and support to the 
Club’s legitimate demands for 
the resources which are needed. 
Ivan Madray 
Senior Youth Worker 
Railton Youth Club 
Railton Road, London SE24. 


WRONG ROOT 


Dear Editor, 

Regarding your review ot Deep 
Roots Music in The Race Today 
Review 1984, I was not in- 
volved in the making of the TV 
series as you stated, only in the 
book. 

Jim Pines 

London NWS 4EZ. 


Editorial 


This year The International Book Fair of Radical 
Black and Third World Books celebrates its third 
anniversary. It will be held on April 1 — 8 in Acton, 
West London. The venue is rotated by the year, each 
organising publisher hosting the Fair in its base area. 
This year it is the turn of Ealing based Bogle—L’Ou- 
verture. 

The format remains consistent. There is the Book 
Fair Festival Week featuring films, cultural and poli- 
tical forums, music, theatre and cuisine. The Book 
Fair itself is held over a three day period and brings 
together one hundred and fifty publishers from 
Britain, North America, Europe, Africa, Asia and the 
Caribbean including Cuba. Even though there is and 
will continue to be a solid presence of established 
publishing houses, we have sought out and succeeded 
in including significant numbers of small publishers 
who perceive themselves as alternatives to the estab- 
lished houses. Those who will be participating in the 
Festival Week are drawn from the same area as the 
publishers and close to one hundred political and 
cultural activists and artists will be attending. 

Here in Race Today we view the work of the 
Book Fair Organising Committee as an intervention 
into the political and cultural arenas of the modern 
world. At once our perspective and political orienta- 
tion is international. It could not be otherwise. We 
left Africa, the Asian sub continent and the Carib- 
bean on the migratory journey to Britain bringing 
with us a web of complex economic and social 
relationships. 

First there were the slave owning countries, latterly 
the colonial ruling classes from Britain, France, 
Spain, Holland and Portugal. All these have had an 
indelible and irreversible impact on the social, 
political and cultural existence of ex-colonial peoples. 
Then there was the movement of indentured Chinese 
labour to the Caribbean and Indian labour to Africa 
and the Caribbean; the movement of Lebanese and 
Syrian businessmen and their families to Africa and 
the Caribbean and finally the shared experience of 
the slavery of Africans both in the Caribbean and 
America. That is the vast majority of mankind, but 
more than that it is our world. We did not escape the 
promise which the Russian revolution held out as a 
liberating force for all mankind, nor were we spared 
the despair which its degeneration into totalitarian 
brutality foisted upon us all. 

The major political forum at this year’s Book Fair 
— 1984 and AFTER — isa reflection of these histori- 
cal facts. We aim, through the Orwellian thesis, to 
continue our participation in the debate on the 


future of the crisis-ridden world in which we live. 

There are other political forums too which register 
our immediate preoccupation with particular theatres 
of political conflict. For instance the issue of women 


Welcome to the Book Fair 


is primary in today’s world and hence the forum on 
women’s struggles. The American state has sharply 
halted the aimless drift of Caribbean social and politi- 
cal life with a ferocity of violence unparalled in that 
area in modern times. There is another force alive 
within the modern Caribbean. That force is repre- 
sented by those 20,000 Grenadians who tore down 
the walls of Jericho to free the Prime Minister from 
the grip of a totalitarian regime. Their struggles and 
the way forward for them will be amply discussed 
and clarified in another major forum. And the mil- 
lions of Third World migrants to the factories of 
Europe are stirring in an attempt to end years of the 
most backward social relations imposed upon them 
by the rulers of Western Europe. Participants from 
these struggles will lay the basis for our understanding 
of what promises to be a mass social movement. 

In this maelstrom of revolt and repression, of 
threats of nuclear war, of conventional wars between 
nations, of alienation of millions from the centres of 
political power, our artists and cultural activists offer 
insights into social and national personality, resurrect 
and reshape established forms of expression on a scale 
undreamt of 25 years ago. The Book Fair Festival 
Week offers a celebration of these. 

We are conscious of those landmarks which inform 
our conception of this event. First the origins and 
implications of our political thrust. In 1945 George 
Padmore’s African Service Bureau organised an 
international Pan-African conference in Manchester. 
Among the major participants were Kwame Nkrumah 
and Jomo Kenyatta. At that conference the issues 
of racial discrimination and police brutality to blacks 
in Britain were also raised. It is a fact of history that 
the 1945 conference laid the foundations for the 
victorious struggles of African and other colonial 
peoples for independence. Almost 40 years later the 
impact of that conference on the world in which we 
live is clear for all to see. Today the numbers in the 
black community in Britain have increased to some 
four million and our potential power stretches far 
beyond our capacities in 1945. 

Our roots are not only black. There are radical 
traditions in Britain to which we attach ourselves 
with equal certainty. In 1917 Virginia and Leonard 
Wolf organised the Hogarth Press which pioneered the 
break with established publishers who hegemonised 
publishing. They brought to the fore many whose 
works would have been ignored by the establishment. 
By 1933 they had published CLR James’ pamphlet 
on the Case for West Indian Self-Government. 

In continuing and developing these traditions, we 
are building on sound and solid foundations. 


Race Today Collective 
March 1984. 


TNEWS) BACKGROUND, | 


Bradford 
school strike 


On 13 February 300 school students 
at the Wyke Manor school in Bradford 
went on strike. They demanded that one 
teacher be sacked and two others be 
disciplined for acts of violence to children 
and racism. 

The long running controversy, center- 
ing on allegations of racism among staff 
and pupils, was revived before Christmas 
when Asians and white school students 
fought with each other at Eccleshill 
Upper School. The general secretary of 
the Bradford Asian Youth Movement 
claims that there are many outbreaks of 
violence at Eccleshill and a preponder- 
ance of racist graffiti. The fascist British 
National Party admits to recruiting 
school children from Eccleshill. 

Members of the AYM met with 
Councillor Pete Gilmour, Kenneth Lickley, 
headmaster of Eccleshill and education 
directors on 19 December. The results of 
this enquiry will be made public. A panel 
has been set up to investigate allegations 
of racial harassment at Eccleshill. Sitting 
on the panel will be Assistant Director of 
Education, Alan Jones, two school 
advisers and an Asian. 

Various headmasters have denied the 
existence of racism in Bradford schools. 
On the question of racially motivated 
violence, headmasters either deny its 
existence or explain it away in terms of 
the normal rough and tumble of school 
life. 

The events at Wyke Manor have 
chartered a slightly different course. 
Racism was initially presented as the 
central problem. Chris Perry, a supply 
teacher at Wyke Manor, brought allega- 
tions of racism against other staff by 
sending complaints to the National 
Union of Teachers and the Commission 
for Racial Equality. He has made a report 
available through the local paper. Perry 
is banned from the school pending an 
enquiry into racism of the staff. The strike 
by 300 school children has introduced a 
new dimension and that is violence. 

The black headmaster, Carlton Duncan, 
has taken statements from school students 
and promises no reprisals for their action. 
The Campaign Against Racism in Brad- 
ford Schools (CARBS) whose desire it is 
to create an anti-apartheid zone, say they 
support the school children and deny 
being one of the groups accused of agita- 
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tion by Ian Murch secretary of Bradford’s 
National Union of Teachers. CARBS 
want racist teachers sacked and the 
removal of all racist literature from 
libraries. A press conference, excluding 
Ian Murch and others, has been held at 
Bradford West Indian Community Centre. 
It was announced that a case might be 
brought to court on the grounds of 
violence by staff against pupils. 

Another issue is at hand in Bradford 
schools. The question has arisen as to 


whether or not Halal meat continues to 
be served in schools. The Animal Rights 
Conference are against because they object 
to the way in which the animals are 
slaughtered. They have managed to attract 
wide support from fascists and racists for 
the campaign. On the other side are 
ranged Islamic fundamentalists and the 
Asian Youth Movement who have threa- 
tened a strike should Halal meat be with- 
drawn from schools. 

Garry Morris 


Funds,a problem for 


black students 


A number of black students in Manchester 
have had a year-long dispute with Man- 
chester Education Authority over the 
question of grants, and in one case the 
matter has now gone to the Ombuds- 
man. 

Sigismund (Ziggy) Tucker has lived 
thirteen years in Manchester. Originally 
from Sierra Leone, he went to live in 
Manchester in 1970. Between 1971 and 
1973 he did an OND in Business Studies. 
and from 1973-1975 studied for the 
HND in Business Studies (Personnel 
Administration) at Stockport College of 
Technology. Both courses were financed 
privately by his sister and himself. His 
contribution was earned by washing dishes 
in hotels at night and at weekends. 

In 1976, Ziggy was employed by the 
Department of Employment as a clerical 


in Manchester 


1983. Fearing he would remain a clerical 
officer for the rest of his days, he decided 
to do a BA (Hons) degree at Manchester 
Polytechnic and improve his chances of 
better employment. 

He applied to Manchester for a full 
grant, and was informed that because he 
had done an HND seven years earlier, 
“it will not be possible to make an award 
for the first year of the degree course. 
However it would be possible to consider 
making a discretionary award for the 
second year and a mandatory award for 
the final year, though no guarantee can 
be made at this stage of an award for the 
second year.” 

Ziggy protested that he had financed 
himself for the previous courses, that he 
had worked for eight years, and that even 
if they could only grant-aid two years of 


officer, a job he held until September | the ccurse, they should make it the first 
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two years. 

The Education Authority would not 
budge. 

Ziggy exchanged several letters with 
them, he involved Gerald Kaufman, his 
MP and his local councillor. His solicitor 
had lengthy correspondence with the 
Authority, also to no avail. 

Ziggy joined the course in October 
1983 and is being financed solely by his 
wife, a nurse, who is expecting their 
third child. She has paid the £555 tuition 
fees for the first year of the course, money 
which Ziggy is trying to recover from the 
Education Authority. 

Ziggy pressed for the matter to go to 
the Ombudsman because he considers 
that the Education Authority is acting 
unreasonably and denying him the right 
to a grant to which he is entitled. 

He is particularly sore because he is 
aware that Manchester has been running 
Special Access Courses since 1979, to 
prepare ‘members of ethnic minorities’ 
for entry to higher education. 

Some of the students who had two 


years of preparation through ‘Access’ 
are doing the same course as he is. 

Their successors on the Access Course 
are also having grant problems. The 
Authority’s Grants and Scholarships Sub- 
Committee have ruled that those women 
on the Access Course who have children 
and are unmarried are not entitled to the 
same dependents’ allowance in their dis- 
cretionary grant as their married counter- 
parts. 

The students, all black, call it a ‘mora- 
lity tax’, and are very incensed. 

Their protestations to the Course 
Director, the Chief Education Officer, 
and the Committee itself have all ended 
with the Grants Committee refusing to 
accept that whether children were born 
to married women or not, they still have 
to be fed, clothed and left in nurseries or 
day-care centres. 

Ziggy Tucker and the Access students 
are not amused at the fact that Manchester 
Education Authority boasts an anti- 
racist and anti-sexist policy, put together 
by the same education committee. 


Nurses onthe move in Newham 


Newham District Health Authority have, 
for a considerable number of years, 
actively recruited overseas nurses to 
train and work in their hospitals. The 
largest influx in recent times has been 
from Malaysia. Newham appears to be 
a particularly attractive proposition to 
Malaysian trainees because they offer 
post qualification experience, and the 
health authorities in Malaysia will only 
employ nurses with such experience. 
Newham School of Nursing recruitment 
brochure offers. . . ‘nurse training and 
further professional education for quali- 
fied staff working in both Hospital and 
Community Nursing services. 

In fact, Newham’s policy turns out 
to be the opposite. After taking their 
qualifying examinations, overseas nurses 
are told that there is no possibility 
of further training. Since they are de- 
emed overseas students by the immi- 
gration authorities, they cannot seek 
the further training they require by 
applying to other Health Authorities. 
In short, they face the possibility of 
returning to Malaysia with no possible 
chance of employment in nursing. 

Newham’s practice was brought to 
light by a campaign waged by Malaysian 
nurses. Two nurses, who came to New- 
ham, believed from the recruiting bro- 


chure, that after they had trained and 
qualified they would be employed 
for six months, and gain ward super- 
vision experience. This turned out not 
to be so. They joined NUPE. The Royal 
College of Nursing (RCN), the tradition- 
al nurses union, refused to take up the 
matter, and even advised nurses against 
taking action. So with the help of NUPE 
and the Malaysian Nurses Society they 
sought to have the situation reversed 
On 16 September, a petition was handed 
into the Department of Health and 
Social Security (DHSS) by a delegation 
of Malaysian nurses, MPs and a NUPE 
official. In the preceding months they 
had mobilised the support of local MPs 
and residents against the Department 
of Employment (DEP), the Newham 
District Health Authority and the DHSS 
were aware that this practice was also 
being carried out by other Health Au- 
thorities in Central Middlesex, Edgware, 
Watford, Barking, High Wycombe, Mid- 
hurst and Staffordshire. 

Eight months later the issue is still 
not resolved. The nurses have found 
themselves in a classic Catch 22 situation, 
victims of a bureaucratic ball game. 

The Department of Employment point 
to the 1971 Immigration Act which 
states that work permits can only be 
issued when a prospective employer can 


show that efforts to recruit from the 
‘indigenous’ work force have failed to 


recruit suitable applicants. Newham DHA 
uses this as a reason for inaction. When 
asked to intervene, the Department 
of Health and Social Security refer to 
their Circular P3D/2. When you have 
finished training, you may have to re- 
turn to your own country if you are 
unable to find a health authority which 
will employ you as a qualified nurse. 
(This, would not apply to EEC appli- 
cants). Employment cannot be guaran- 
teed at the end of training. 

The Department refuses to deal 
with the fact that the nurses never saw 
the circular before being recruited by 
Newham, nor were they informed of 
it during their initial training. 

Newham is absolved of any further 
responsibility by John Patten, Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary of State for 
Health. In a letter to the Malaysian 
Nurses Society in the UK, he writes 

. ‘With overseas nurses a permit is 
required which means that before ap- 
proval can be given the authority must 
satisfy the Department of Employment 
that suitable nurses from the resident 
labour market are not available to fill 
the post . . . In the circumstances as 
no student nurses in Newham are of- 
fered a six month period of post regis- 
tration employment I cannot accept 
that overseas student nurses are being 
discriminated against in the manner 
you allege.’ 

No mention of Newham’s recruit- 
ment promise or the contribution made 
by the women to the health service 
during their training period. 

What are the reasons for this intran- 
sigence? A genuine desire to assist the 
‘indigenous’ workforce? Not so. In the 
words of NUPE organiser Les Perkins, 
‘if these nurses were willing and pre- 
pared to work in geriatric or psychi- 
atric wards, in those hospitals jobs 
where very few whites work, I don’t 
think there would be a problem.’ 


COMMENT 


By John La Rose 


PREVENTING MORE RADICAL CHANGE: 
The Military Coup in Nigeria 


It must be taken for granted that intelli- 
gence services of interested states — CIA, 
MI6, SVDECE, KGB — operate in countries 
where they have important economic, 
political or strategic interests. Such opera- 
tions are in addition to official diploma- 
tic representation and carefully phrased 
news reporting by journalists, accredited 
to those countries, who frequently tailor 
their reports to suit the needs and objec- 
tives of the states from which they come. 

A country as important as Nigeria in 
Africa comes close to the top for the 
attention of such states as USA, Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union for the 
penetration of their secret services. And, 
if they were reasonably informed, they 
would have been aware, sometime before, 
of what the Guardian reported, after the 
military coup, on Wednesday 18 January 
1984: 

‘Major-General Buhari has said that the 
army was under great pressure to act 
in the final year of the civilian govern- 
ment. It is still open to comment 
whether the change will satisfy the 
lower ranks.’ 

Months before and after the elections 
Nigerians openly talked about a coup to 
overthrow the Shagari regime. The gigan- 
tic scale of the rigging staggered and out- 
raged Nigerian commentators. Wole 
Soyinka’s article in Judex, December 1983, 
‘Nigeria Electoral Fraud’ and the editorial 
in the Sunday Triumph of 14 August 
1983 ‘We Reject the Verdict’ vivisected 
the preparations for the final result: the 
re-election of Shagari as President from 
the appointment of the Chairman of the 
Federal Electoral Commission (Fedeco) 
to the methods of rigging, involving the 
use of force and fraud. 

Both conclusions pointed to serious 
trouble in the future. The Sunday Triumph 
editorial warned of what happens when 
the population cannot remove an un- 
popular government by the ballot: 

‘Lest we forget it was an inconclusive 

or shall we say rigged election that 

catapulted placid Sierra Leone on the 


path of violent military takeover.’ 
And it ended: 

‘A word to the wise is enough.’ 

And Wole Soyinka’s views were as serious 
and far reaching: ‘‘Not this time! Our 
reading is this time around, with a back- 
ground of costly civil war and thirteen 
years of military rule, for the mass of 
Nigerians, half a loaf is no longer better 
than anything. . .. And ‘I believe that a 
civil war has been set in motion by 
Shehu Shagari and the hierarchy of the 
NPN.’ 

Equally clear was the public relations 
strategy of the Shagari-NPN’s regime’s 
supporters abroad. The editorial in Le 
Monde of 10 August 1983 was headlined 
‘Continuity in Nigeria’. It argued that the 
ampleness of the victory of Shehu Shagari 
over his nearest rival Chief Awolowo ‘by 
more than 4 million votes’ ought to 
prevent any idea of violent confrontation. 
But it did not, and it did not avoid a mili- 
tary coup. But the editorial created the 
impression it sought to impose: with such 
a massive electoral victory, even with 
some rigging, Shagari would still have 
won. The massive electoral fraud meant 
continuity. 

The composition of the leading per- 
sonnel of the New Nigerian regime — 
brigadiers, major generals — means that 
the coup comes out of the same estab- 
lishment social groupings as the over- 
thrown government that it has replaced. 

What could have been the reasons for 
the coup? The main reason is the crisis of 
the economy in Nigeria and whether 
a discredited ruling establishment like 
Shagari’s could hold the line against 
potential and probable social disturbances 
and confrontation brought about by the 
looting of the treasury and the interna- 
tional capitalist recession leading to a 
catastrophic fall in the demand for 
Nigerian oil. There could have been a 


third reason. I thought of this on New ¢ 


Year’s Eve or Old Year’s Day when I 
first learned of the coup. 
Could it have been a pre-emptive coup 


to prevent a coup arising from lieuten- 
ants, sergeants and corporals, ‘the lower 
ranks’, which would be more radical basing 
themselves on a more radical programme 
than the present Buhari regime. Something 
like the Rawlings regime in Ghana or the 
Sankara regime in Upper Volta. This is 
now acknowledged to have been the case. 
So it is a military regime which is itself 
on trial. 

Before the elections in August 1983, 
Shagari was negotiating with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for a loan of 
$2 billion US dollars to shore up the 
Nigerian economy. No Nigerian could be 
convinced that $2 billions US more 
would alleviate or solve Nigeria’s prob- 
lems if the same looting of the Nigerian 
treasury continued as viciously as had 
gone on in the previous four years. And 
no change was in sight after the elections. 


Public employees were owed their 
salaries for months amounting to several 
hundred million naira. The Nigeria Labour 
Congress opposed one of the govern- 
ment solutions: selling public assets. In a 
leaflet it issued ‘Nigeria: Not for Sale’, 
the NLC did not ‘deny that most public 
institutions in the country have been 
inefficient and incurring losses’. But it 
gave reasons why: the appointment of 
political appointees to public companies 
and corporations as ‘compensation for 
loss of elective political office’. The 
priority of these appointees is accumula- 
tion of private capital at the expense of 
the industry and the nation in various 
ways: 

‘Award of questionable contracts 


Floating of private companies for 
securing company contracts 


Board members taking loans from 
companies of which they are members, 
erecting buildings with the loans, and 
renting same to the same companies 
at fantastic rates over questionable 
periods of time. 


In Banks and financial institutions, 
continued page 18 


by Linton Kwesi Johnson 


THE ARREST AND 
TRIAL OF THE 
SMETHWICK THREE 
On the 10 June 1983, in Smeth- 
wick High Street, a Mr Amerjit 
Singh was stopped and question- 
ed by a police officer. Without 
any apparent reason, the officer 
manhandled Mr Singh and forced 

him into the Panda car. 


The whole incident was 
witnessed by a number of 
people. When other officers 


arrived on the scene the Sergeant 
in-charge, on hearing protestat- 
ions from many people about 
the behaviour of one of his 
officers, stated that those that 
wanted to register a complaint 
should go to the police station 
and formally lodge their com- 
plaints. 

Bikar and Surinder and other 
people went to the police station 
and made their complaints. As 
these two were the main witnesses 
to the arrest of Mr Singh; about 
three weeks later they were 
charged with obstructing a police 
officer in the course of his duty. 

Mr Singh was taken to the 
back of Piddock Road police 
station, where he was sub- 
jected to racist abuse and 
physical violence at the hands of 
the police. After a medical 
examination he was charged with 
an offence under the Public 
Order Act. 

Many local community based 
organisations have been protest- 
ing vigorously at this blatant 
criminalisation of black people. 

Contact Smethwick Three 
Defence Campaign, 101 Villa 
Road, B19. 


VICTORY FOR THE 


TRAFALGAR NINE 
On Wednesday 8 June, 1983, 
several people gathered outside 
the South African Embassy in 
Trafalgar Square to _ protest 
against the then impending 
hanging of three ANC activists— 
Marcus Motaung, Jerry Mosololi 
and Simon Mogoerane — the 
Moroka 3. In attempting to 
break up the demonstration, the 


police moved in and arrested 
nine young people: Andrew 
Higgingbottom, Steve Kitson, 
Amanda Kitson, Ruby Noorani, 
Richard Raques, Dile Evans, 
David Dye, Hugo Hunte and 
Jennifer Wilson. They were all 
held overnight and later charged 
with obstruction and bad langu- 
age. In response the Trafalgar 
Nine Defence Campaign was 
formed. After a two week trial 
which began on December 5, 
seven of the nine were acquitted 
and two found guilty of obstruc- 
tion. 


DANGEROUS 
EXTENSION TO 
POLICE POWERS 


The Police and Criminal Evi- 
dence Bill has been described as, 
‘a catalogue of unprecedented 
and dangerous extensions to 
police powers’, by the Southall 
Campaign Against The Police 
Bill. Organisations affiliated to 
the Southall Campaign include 
the Trades Council, Southall 
Monitoring Group, Southall Black 
Women’s Centre, Southall Lab- 
our Party and the Labour 
Campaign For Gay Rights. The 
group has issued a_ detailed 
briefing on the bill, outlining 
the new powers the police will 
have at their disposal if the bill 
becomes law. They are anxious 
for local community organisa- 
tions, trade unions and political 
organisations to affiliate to the 
campaign. For further infor- 
mation contact SCAPB, 1 Hamil- 
ton Road, Southall. Tel: 843- 
0343. Also National Campaign 
Against The Police Bill c/o 
50 Rectory Road, London N16. 
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MARCH & RALLY 


UNWAGED AGAINST 
RACIST CHECKS 


A group of unemployeds in 
Islington have initiated a Cam- 
paign Against Racist Checks. 
According to a statement issued 
by the Islington Campaign 
Against Racist Checks, the De- 
partment of Employment is 
planning to visually assess claim- 
ants for benefits on the basis of 
race, The information will then 
be stored in computers for 
future reference, The campaign 
is supported by the Black Health 
Workers and Patients Group, the 
Roach Family Support Com- 
mittee, The National Campaign 
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Against The Police Bill, Isling- 
ton Peoples Rights and Islington 
Action Group of the Unwaged. 
For further information, write 
to 355 Holloway Road, London 
N7. Tel: 607-8371/2. 


FASCIST FOILED 
The Bradford Anti-Apartheid 
Group reports a ‘resounding 
victory’ for anti-racist campaig- 
ners in Bradford on January S. 
Over 200 demonstrators thwar- 
ted a press conference called 
by the fascist British National 
Party. The press conference 
had been called to allow a Mr 
Stanley Garnett, a former Brad- 
ford headmaster to express 
support for the British Nation- 
al Party’s campaign for racial 
segregation in Bradford schools. 


SUPPORT 
THE OROZCO-VEGA 
CAMPAIGN 


The Latin American Workers 
Association in the UK are appeal- 
ing for support in their cam- 
paign to prevent the breaking up 
of two Latin American families: 
the Orozco family from 
Columbia. and the Vega family 
from Chile. Mrs Orozco has 
been living in Britain for seven 
years; she has permanent resid- 
ency, She has one child with 
one on the way. Her husband 
joined her in 1979, He was grant- 
ed a short stay permit but was 
unable to attend his appeal in 
April 1982 after expiration ow- 
ing to illness, and the Home 
Office ruled against him being 
allowed to stay in Britain, Mrs 
Gladys Vega is a political exile 
from Chile whose family has su- 
ffered much persecution from 
the totalitarian regime there. 
She has been living in Britain 
since 1978 and has two children. 
Her husband has applied for 
entry into Britain but has been 
refused. The estrangement of 
these two families from their 
loved ones has caused great 
hardship and suffering all round. 
Donations to the campaign fund 
should be sent to Orozco-Vega 
Campaign, Acc. No. 04459113, 
National Westminister Bank 
PLC, For further information, 
contact Latin American Ad- 
visory Committee, Beauchamp 
Lodge 2 Warwick Crescent, 
Harrow Road, London W2, 


NO DEPORTATION 
FOR VINOD CHAUHAN 


Vinod Chauhan of Aston-under- 
Lyne came to Britain in 1978 
in order to marry, His marriage 
broke down a year later and he 
was later served with deporta- 
tion notice. At his appeal 
against deportation, the Appeal 
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Ajudicator acknowledged that 
“nowhere is it alleged that the 
appelant’s marriage was other 
than a genuine marriage’. In 
spite of this, in October 1983 
Mr Chauhan was informed by 
the Home Office that-the police 
will be asked to arrange his 
deportation to India as soon as 
possible. The Vinod Chauhan 
Defence Campaign, who has 
been campaigning on his be- 
half, won the support of Greater 
Manchester County Council and 
the Tameside Metropolitan Bor- 
ough Council. On November 4, 
1983 the Campaign Committee 
organised a successful fast at a 
local Baptist Church, The fast 
attracted considerable amount 
of support and publicity, The 
Home Office has now decided 
to suspend Vinod’s deportation, 
pending representation from a 
local member of Parliament. 
The campaign continues. For 
further information tel: 061 
330 5784 or 061 226 1751. 


FEARS OVER SAFETY 
OF RETURNED 
KENY AN EXILES 


There are growing fears for the 
safety of returned Kenyan poli- 
tical exiles, according toa recent 
press release from the Com- 
mittee for the Release of Poli- 
tical Prisoners in Kenya. An un- 
known number of political exiles 
have recently been returned to 
Kenya by Tanzania, the state- 
ment adds, as a result of a secret 
swap agreement between the 
two countries. Those returned 
include former Member of Parlia- 
ment, Dixon Kihiha Kimani of 
the 1977 Change-the-Constitu- 
tion Group and, according to 
the Kenyan press, Privates Heze- 
kiah Ochuka, Pancras Okumu, 
Edward Wasiga and Peter Am- 
baso, and Corporal Ngatia. Also 
among those believed to have 
been exchanged are Robert 
Othiambo Ndege, Makhokha, 
Odhiambo, Wafula, Ogoti, Bwoga 
Ayoko and Manua. The group 
is thought to include soldiers 
and students who fled Kenya 
for political reasons and are all 
registered refugees. The Kenyan 
government has not admitted 
that any refugee has been re- 
turned. Moreover, President Moi 
has refused to see the officials 
from the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees in 
Geneva who visited Kenya seek- 
ing information on the returned 
refugees. The Committee for the 
Release of Political Prisoners in 
Kenya has expressed concern at 
what is seen as a dangerous 
precedent set by the Tanzanian 
authorities which may have dire 
consequences for Kenyan pol- 
itical exiles in Zimbabwe, Uganda 
and elsewhere. 

Contact Committee for the 
Release of Political Prisoners in 
Kenya c/o 76 Stroud Green 
Road, London N4, 
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By Gurmeet Mattu 


1984. 


Well, well, how bitter the sour grapes this 
season. Leonora Brito’s article on how 
she failed to be selected for the Poly- 
technic of Central London’s journalism 
course for ethnic minorities is the worse 
case of self-pity I’ve seen in a long time. 
And self-pity is a stigma the white media 
have been trying to stick the black dis- 
advantaged with for so long that it chills 
me to see such an obviously talented lady 
fall into that trap. 

But let me introduce myself. I‘m one 
of the twenty who were chosen to attend 
the course. One of the twenty people 
who don’t wear belted trench-macs or 
pork-pie hats. Even the washable black- 
face we tend to leave at home. I‘m one 
person who takes exception to the mis- 
guided and very broad swipes that Ms Brito 
takes at my colleagues, the Polytechnic, 
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the lecturers, and this course. The Com- 
mission for Racial Equality and the Man- 


‘power Services Commission I’ll leave to 


defend themselves. 

I’m not writing this to crow at my 
‘success’ or gloat over Ms Brito’s ‘failure’. 
I sympathise with her misfortune; I’ve 
spent time on the dole myself. But, as 
she knows, sympathy is cheap. Unfortun- 
ately, so is her attack on positive discrim- 
ination. 

And never having met her, I see her 
only through her words — a spiteful 
child, failing to realise that she is help- 
ing nobody in her blind tantrum. Which 
brings to mind a word she considers 
strangely bourgeois, motivation. Why? 
Why attack people she barely knows (on 
the basis of a twenty five minute inter- 
view, remember) anda system she certainly 
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doesn’t know? Only she can answer. 
But her failure to be selected for the 
course can easily be evaluated from her 
own report of her interview. Journalism, 
as I’m slowly learning, is not about writing 
ability. It’s primarily about relating and 
reacting to people. Ms Brito failed, and 
failed miserably I would guess, because 
she blew her interview. 

The purpose of the interview, and the 
intention of her interviewers, was to assess 
her reactions ‘under fire’. Reaction? 
She got uptight, she took things personally, 
she gaped, she failed to understand 
questions, she smacked her fist into the 
palm of her hand. Not a great response 
from one who has attended as many 
interviews as she claims to have. Result: 
the interviewing panel rejected her because 
they judged that she would make a poor 
journalist. 

I would have rejected her too. A college 
entry interview is child’s play compared 
to the hostility that a journalist may have 
to face. 

Sadly the failure is Leonora Brito’s 
not positive discrimination’s. Her future 
may yet depend on somebody doing her a 
good turn, or a sudden stroke of luck. By 
all means look gift horses in the mouth, 
Leonora, but there’s no excuse for kicking 
them in the teeth. And to those of you 
who may have been dissuaded from apply- 
ing for future courses because of Ms 
Brito’s bad experience, I have only one 
piece of advice. If you’re that faint- 
hearted, don’t bother. 
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BLACK WORKERS 


FRENCH 
MOULD 


By Darcus Howe 


A mass social movement is developing within the communities of migrant workers in France. 
North African workers in the car industry and the youth in their communities are engaging the 
authorities in strikes, demonstrations and militant protests. 

Darcus Howe visited France and reports on the progress of the movement there. 
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ll France is awash with industrial and social 

strife. Coal miners have struck, so have workers 

in the automobile industry, steel and ship 

building. Government employees have struck too, and 

farmers and lorry drivers have intervened with a spate 
of dramatic and militant actions. 

This general restlessness among French workers 
and other sections of the society stems from the fact 
that the economy is presently undergoing a process of 
reconstruction and modernisation. The social con- 
sequences of this are drastic. Thousands of workers 
are aware that they will lose their jobs as machinery 
replaces men and women. This uncertainty has 
touched a raw nerve in French society. 

In the forefront of these militant strikes are 
immigrant workers who were recruited into post war 
French industry from Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Senegal, other countries in Francophone Africa, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. Through strikes, mass 
meetings and demonstrations immigrant workers have 
dramatised, for all of France to see and to note, the 
conditions under which they work and live. 

The most recent strike, which caught the attention 
of the French and indeed other Europeans, took 
place late last year at the Talbot car works in Poissy, 
a suburb of Paris. A work force of 17,000 laboured at 
Talbot, producing cars for the Peugot Simca Auto- 
mobiles Group (PSA). 44% of these are immigrants, 
mainly North African. 80% of the assembly line 
workers are also immigrants, and so too are 52% of 
those concentrated in the lowest paid jobs. 

Abdelkader and Mohammed from Khorigbha in 
Morocco worked in the B3 shop at Talbot, which 
housed the assembly line and the coach works. 
Abdelkader tells how he was recruited from his village 
in Morocco: 

“At the labour office there were a lot of people 

who wanted to work abroad. They made me pass a 

test. I had to put similar nuts and bolts together. 

There was a bar attached to a spring, you had to 

pull it to show your strength. They measured your 

chest and your height — everything. They made 
you undress and looked at your arse and all that. 

They inspected you like cattle.”’ (Silence) 

Then he adds: 

“We had to go to Ain Barja for another visit. Ain 
Barja is a hospital like a barracks, made of wood, 
covered with corrugated iron. All the big French 
firms have offices there and nearly all the Moroc- 
can immigrants have gone through Ain Barja. I 
waited seven hours and I got a contract for one 
year and a one-way ticket. There were seventy 
of us. We took the train to Tangiers, then to 
Algeciras, then the train to Madrid, then from 
Madrid to Paris. We only travelled by night. At Ain 
Barja they gave us two tins of sardines and one of 
corned beef — for two and a half days. They were 
waiting for us at the station. We went to a hostel, 
tiny little rooms with partitions of plywood. If 
your neighbour coughs or farts, you hear every- 
thing.” 

Life in hostels, where immigrants are housed, is 
distinctly abnormal. First, there is a curfew. The 
worker must be in by 10pm and no women are 
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allowed. These hostels are run by wardens who were 
formerly officers in the French colonial army. The 
workers have no protection against eviction; they are 
not allowed to hold meetings there, and no contract 
exists between the landlords and tenants, as is the 
case in the general society. 

By arrangement with the French authorities, in- 
telligence agents were infiltrated among the workers. 
These agents came from the countries of origin. There 
have been instances of workers being arrested and 
interrogated on their return to their home countries 
for holidays. In one case, a photograph of a Moroccan 
worker, which could’ only have been taken at a fac- 
tory in France, appeared in an intelligence dossier 
back in Morocco. 

Within the organisation of the hostel the hierarchy 
of the village system is reproduced, ensuring complete 
control of the worker. From the hostel, the workers 
are bussed to the factory. Once in the factory, on the 
first day, the new workers are met by the personnel 
officer. Invariably, sitting next to him, is the recruit- 
ing officer of the Confederation des Syndicats Libres — 
The Confederation of Free Trade Unions, an extreme 
ring-wing, fascist, company union. They join, and it is 


vital that they do so. 

Mohammed explains: 

“The CSL recruiting officer came to see me after 
I’d been in the factory for two days. He was 
Moroccan. ‘How are you brother? Where do you 
come from?’ And so on. Then he told me I had to 
join the union, that way I wouldn’t lose my job, 
and that I could come and see him if I had any 
problems. A CSL card is the passport to Talbot.” 
Abdelkader goes on to illustrate the power of the 
GSL: | 

“You’re married and you want other accommoda- 
tion. They ask for your CSL membership card. It’s 
The CSL the whole time. I asked for a loan of 
2,000 francs and to get it I had to pay CSL dues 
for one year. What’s more, the CSL collector is 
normally a worker. In fact, he’s never at his job. | 
asked for P1 qualification (skilled worker). The 
foreman promised it to me — the lot — but I never 
got it. I didn’t know that you had to bring him 
back a carpet when you went on holiday, or buy 
him a bottle of Pernod.”’ 

The immigrant worker has no right of stay in 
France. Should he be convicted of a criminal offence 
within a year of his arrival he can be deported. When 
his initial period of stay comes to an end he must 
apply to the immigration authorities for renewal. It is 
vital that he be employed, for if he is not, he risks 
deportation. Immigrant workers constantly complain 
that they are frequently harassed by police officers 
who demand that they produce their immigration 
documents. 

Such have been the conditions under which immi- 
grants have worked and lived; millions of them in 
France, working in the most modern productive 
activity, in an advanced capitalist society, and reduced 
to conditions akin to primitive slavery. They do not 
have the vote, and until recently, it was against the law 
to form their own organisations, when all round them 
a vibrant, democratic life is being pursued. Their 
separation from the mass of indigenous French 
workers is complete. “I am not talking to those 
slaves, those dirty foreigners,’ one French worker 
commented. Immigrant workers relate that they 
have worked for fifteen years in factories alongside 
Frenchmen, and not a single word, outside of orders 
to do this or that, has passed between them for the 
entire period. 


Reduire le 
temps de travail 


There was a distinct change when the Mitterand 
government came to power in 1981. The radical 
French left had, since 1968, raised the conditions of 
immigrant workers in their agitation and propaganda. 
The Socialist Party, in coalition with the Communist 
Party, effected several changes which liberalised the 
harsh conditions of previous regimes. Firstly, the new 
regime ended deportations of second generation 
immigrants and set about instituting a system of 
automatic renewal of work permits. It also granted 
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work permits to dependants, reunited families and 
automatically granted marriage licences. 

An amnesty for illegal workers was offered and 
some quarter of a million workers benefited. Of 
greater importance is the fact that immigrants could 
now form their own organisations. Also, M. Gaston 
Defferre, Minister of the Interior and Mayor of 
Marseilles, where there is a large concentration of 
immigrants and their offspring, warned the police 
that their ‘“‘racist and brutal behaviour” toward 
immigrants had to change. And finally, all relations 
with intelligence services from the countries of origin 
were brought to an end. 
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Not all these reforms have been instituted with 
thoroughness, but at least the government of the day 
had made clear that the old was at an end and changes 
were on the way. 

The profound change of attitudes among migrants 
was first manifested within industry. During the 
1950’s, the Communist Party’s union, the CGT., was 
virtually eliminated from French industry, and the 
CSL reigned supreme. Slowly but surely, throughout 
the late seventies, both the CGT and the Socialist 
Party’s CFDT began to recruit once more within 
industry. But not without fierce and sometimes 
violent opposition from the CSL. 

Abdelkader describes this period: 

‘In 1976, I decided — I quietly took a CGT 

membership card. For one year, they knew nothing 

about it. Then they saw me with blokes from the 

CGT. One day, Nora (the CGT delegate) came to 

see me. At the time, there were six or seven of us 

in the B2 shop, perhaps ten or so in the B3. We 
were quickly noticed if we spoke together. The 

CSL collectors tried to recuperate me, to threaten 

me with losing my job and not getting increases. 

They told me that they are communists. They 

threatened that I would be arrested in Morocco. 

In 1976, some union members were arrested 

coming back from Rabat. The Moroccans Associa- 

tion worked with the CSL. In 1980, the CGT 
began to grow, the CSL got irritated. When we 
were distributing leaflets, they snatched them from 
us. Once, a CSL screwed up a leaflet on the face of 
the black friend who was with me. We couldn’t 

answer. Some of my friends were beaten up. I 

was lucky. They put spare parts in our lockers to 

get us dismissed for theft.” 


It is a commonplace of history that once liberal 
sections of the bourgeoisie begin to initiate reforms, 
after long periods of oppressive rule, passions, long 
pent up among the oppressed, are suddenly released. 
And this process is currently in motion in France. 

The liberal nature of the Mitterand regime streng- 
thened the resolve of the immigrant workers, and the 
trickle into the CGT and the CFDT became a deluge 
post 1981. In the 1982 union elections at Talbot 
both the CGT and the CFDT recruited half the 
workforce, and the CSL were reduced to representing 
39% of the workers. The mass of immigrant workers 
voted for the CGT and the white workers for the 
GSle 

In the first half of 1982 immigrant workers struck 
at the Renault, Citroen and Talbot car factories. 
Citroen was named ‘the factory of fear’ and here the 
strikes were triggered off by the racist remarks of 
foremen. In June 1982, at Talbot, a member of the 
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CSL jostled a worker who had been laid off and had 
returned to sell mint in the carpark. This was the 
trigger and the strike lasted a month. The CSL in- 
tervened to stop the strike and violent battles ensued. 
Several workers, mainly CSL, ended up in hospital, 
and among those seriously injured was the personnel 
manager, Monsieur Hemery. The Minister of the 
Interior, Gaston Deferre, announced that he was 
ready to maintain order if the management asked him 
to do so. 

Meanwhile, the police surrounded the factory and 
evicted the immigrants who were occupying the B3 
shop, only to see them return on the following day. 
The CGT and the CFDT issued warnings to the gov- 
ernment against using the police and they refrained 
from any further attempts at eviction. 

The immigrants demanded a pay increase of 400 
francs for all workers; individual freedom and free- 
dom for union activity; a fifth week of holidays to 
be taken at the workers choice; longer rest periods 
on the assembly line and replacement personnel to 
be made available on the line; 40% reduction on the 
air ticket for workers going home on holiday; the 
part of the 13th month pay to be paid in June 
instead of July. 

Abdelkader takes up the story: 

“The strike was described at length in the press. 

It was the liberation. I couldn’t believe it. It was 

too much, the first strike at Talbot. Then for a 

year, power was on our side and the superinten- 

dents were in a situation of inferiority.” 

There was more to the strike. The immigrants 
set up a system of delegates who represented dif- 
ferent work areas. They virtually bypassed trade 
union representation and dealt directly with manage- 
ment. Abdelkader was an assembly line delegate. 

The government hit back. Prime Minister, Pierre 
Mauroy, ascribed the new militancy to the agitation 
of Mulsim fundamentalists. ‘““The main difficulties 
which remain are those of the immigrant workers 
whose problems I am aware of, but who, I am obliged 
to acknowledge it, are being stirred up by religious 
and political groups whose basis is in criteria which 
have little to do with French social reality’. And 
again, Minister of the Interior, Gaston Deferre, in- 
dentified the strikers as ‘‘Shi-ites’’. President Mitter- 
and accepted this version of events with the com- 
ment that his Prime Minister “spoke as an informed 
person”’. 


The fact of the matter is that the employers 
and the government were faced with a 
militant and mass shop floor movement of 
immigrant workers. They had joined the 
unions, disengaged from the right wing 
CSL and placed their demands, for the first 
time, on the agenda of France’s industrial 
activity. 


a%.y Redundancies 
+e and the Battle 


at Talbot 


Then the counter-revolution struck. On July 12 
1983 Monsieur Calvert, Director of the PSA group, 
announced 8000 redundancies within the group. 
3,000 were to go at once at Talbot. The government 
refused to accept the redundancies. They accepted 
management’s position that the lay offs were the con- 
sequences of over manning, but their refusal was 
based on the lack of a social plan to accompany the 
redundancies. The Minister of Labour, a member of 
the central committee of the Communist Party, 
M. Ralite, appointed an expert, M. Pierre Beregovoy, 
to look into the situation and report. 

By December 7 a rumour was in circulation that 
the redundancies would be accepted. A few hundred 
unskilled, immigrant workers went on strike and 
occupied the factory. On December 17 the Comm- 
unist Party Minister, Ralite, announced 1905 redun- 
dancies with a social plan which stated the following: 

*6—8 months vocational training for those who 

lost their jobs 

* A reduction in the price of a truck for those who 

wanted to go into a small transport business 


* 20,000 francs for those who wanted to return 

home 

The CFDT supported the strike under the slogan 
‘No Redundancies’. Not so the CGT whose leaders 
are part of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on which body sits M. Ralite, Minister of 
Labour and author of the redundancies and social 
plan. 

Of the 1905 redundancies announced by Ralite, 
1,500 were North African workers. It was stated 
that the remaining 500 were French citizens. It turned 
out that 350 of these were from Guadeloupe and 
Martinique. The conclusion was clear. Firstly, it was 
racial in content, aimed, of course, at smashing the 
growing power of black workers in the car industry 
and where it expressed itself elsewhere. And secondly, 
the Communist Party, posing as radical, was central 
to the manoeuvre. 

On December 20 the striking workers rejected the 
CGT leaflet which outlined the plan and from then 
on anti CGT sentiment became part of the rhetoric 
of the strikers. Three days later the strikers made 
contact with the daily paper, Liberation , requesting 
a journalist to attend a press conference where they 
announced that they wanted to take charge of their 
own lives, “without unions or parties’. ““Nobody,” 
they added, “‘is capable of speaking for the immigrants 
except the immigrants themselves’. They went on to 
identify the CGT for special criticism. ‘““They recruit 
us and do not consult us’’. 

The workers, who called the press conference, 
Lahgroussi El Ghorman, Abderezat Dali, Mohammed 
Chougrant and Ahmed Belhami were all CGT dele- 
gates. They rejected the social plan proposed by 
the Minister of Labour. On vocational training they 
had this to say: ‘‘It is useless. Most of us do not know 
how to read and write. . . We have been here for the 
past ten, fifteen or twenty years and nobody taught 
us, this is not the time to start’’. 


Then came the bombshell: ‘“‘The unions have used 
us to increase their power. We used them to have a 
means of expression. Now its over and we want to go 
home to our own countries’. They followed this by 
outlining their terms. They had calculated the cost of 
vocational training at one year’s wages at an average 
of 4,000 francs per month, plus the teacher’s salary 
for a year, ‘‘about 80,000 francs’’. Money for nothing 
because ‘“‘there’s no more work for immigrants in 
any case; when on top of that, you say you come 
from Talbot they don’t even listen to you’. They 
then added the cost of unemployment benefit for one 
year 14,000 francs; 45,000 francs family allowance 
for a man with three children, plus 18,000 francs for 
housing benefit. The total — 204,000 francs for each 
immigrant to take to his home country. 

Laghroussi looked up and stated impassively; ‘‘Of 
course, that’s a lot of money. So we are ready to 
accept part of that amount immediately and the 
rest in instalments would be paid monthly in our 
countries of origin.”” Then he concluded: “This type 
of solution would in no way tarnish the image of 
France in the eyes of immigrants, and also in those of 
the world at large. France’s image would be improved’’. 
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The delegates at the conference referred to them- 
selves as “the work-worn generation” on whom France 
had imposed its conditions. And now, they said, 
France had to listen to theirs. ‘“‘Of course we are quite 
willing to stay in France,” said one of them in reply 
to a question, “but there are no more jobs. There’s a 
crisis and the bosses have got to modernise the 
factories. . . If immigrants came to France, it was to 
get jobs, that’s all. No more jobs — we’re going home.” 

After the Christmas holidays Nora Trehel, CGT re- 
presentative, was booed and screamed at when she 
sought approval of the plan. That was on January 
3. Two days later the CSL mobilised and launched an 
attack on the strikers. CSL goons referred to the im- 
migrants as ‘les bougnoules’, a derogatory term, and 
called for them to be thrown into the Seine. North 
African workers came from other factories as the 
violence mounted. Here’s how a _ Guadeloupean 
worker saw it: “Men of the CSL came armed with 
guns to prevent people from going in and out. They 
were threatening to blow up the factory. The West 
Indians didn’t really fight. Out of three West Indians 
on the spot, only one had been laid off. The other 
two were sympathetic to the strikers.”’ 

In this melee the CFDT, who all along supported 
the strikers, went into reverse and called the police to 
evacuate the factory. 

The idea of repatriation is now part of the policy 
of the Socialist government and manoeuveres are in 
train. The Minister of Immigration visited Senegal to 
negotiate, with the government there, terms of re- 
patriation. Renault has since announced 10,000 
redundancies over the next two years and expressed 
its willingness to negotiate terms of repatriation with 
immigrant workers. 

But the last word on the strike must be the gem 
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delivered by government spokesman, Max Gallo: 
“One cannot, just like that, take a man, squeeze him 
like a lemon and throw him out, even if he is North 
African’. It was one “‘even if’ too many. 


: | | Arab Youth 
4 Intervene 


In the face of the growing militancy of immigrant 
workers and the liberal reforms initiated by the 
Mitterand regime, an erratic and violent right-wing 
reaction has emerged. In July alone there were 20 in- 
cidents of racial violence in which whites shot at 
blacks, leaving 6 dead and 24 wounded. In September 
1983 an alliance of extreme right-wing parties — the 
National Front, the Giscardian UDF and the Gaullist 
RPR — won an election from the socialists with 55% 
of the vote. This took place at Dreux near Paris where 
one quarter of the population is black. The Front’s 
leader, M. Jean Pierre Stirbois, now the Deputy 
mayor, called for foreigners to be sent home “to their 
caves on the other side of the mediterreanean’’. Police 
violence is again on the increase and the ruling regime 
is on the retreat. Deportations too are on the increase 
and so is racist violence. 

However all is not gloom and doom. A new force 
has caught the imagination of all France. They refer 
to themselves as ‘Les Beurs’. It is the French for 
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Arabs spelt backwards. They are the Arab youth, 
born in France, and they speak a dialect called ‘Ver- 
lan’. It is a mutilation of the French language in 
which French words are spelt backwards. 

Conflicts between Arab youth and the police in 
Lyons and Marseilles assumed dramatic proportions 
on March 21st 1983 when extreme violence broke 
out between both groups. Several police officers were 
wounded and consequently the police planned a 
revenge assault on the local community. 11 young 
Arabs went on hunger strike in the course of which 
they were visited by several government ministers. 
Minister of Immigration, Georgina Dufoix, promised 
to improve housing conditions, to offer prospects of 
employment and to curb the excesses of the police. 
Consequently, the police backed off. 

In June 1983, a young Arab leader, Toumi-Djardja, 
was shot in another conflict with the police. Add to 
these several incidents of racial attacks and the situ- 
ation verged on the explosive. 

Between the months of October and December, 
32 young Arabs marched 1200 kilometres from Mar- 
seilles to Paris for ‘Equality and Justice’ in spite of 
several warnings issued by the authorities that such a 
march would be counter-productive. The opposite 
happened. The march caught the imagination of all 
France. Thousands welcomed them at different 
points along the way and 100,000 Parisians joined 
them at the end of the trek. The organisers placed the 
32 at the head of the march and just behind them 
followed the parents of those who were assassinated 
in racial attacks. They demanded that only their 
slogans be used on the march and no other banners 
but their own were to be displayed. Such was the 
effect on the general population that several ministers, 
mayors and other dignataries joined the throng. 
Among them were the Archbishop of Paris, the Min- 
ister of Immigration, 
Cheysson, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Jacques 
Lang, Minister of Culture. And finally, the President 
of France, M Mitterand, invited them to the Elysee 
palace to sit in those chairs where Regan, Thatcher 
et al once sat. It was the power of the movement 
which forced the occasion. Mitterand promised the 
marchers that he would implement the following 
changes. 

* A minimum stay of 10 years for all immigrants 

* That government will pass new laws to create 

special offences for racial attacks 

* These new laws will carry stronger sentences 

* That immigrants will be given the vote in local 

elections 

Then, during the heat of the Talbot conflict, the 
young Arabs held a march of solidarity with the 
North African workers proclaiming that they would 
not be separated from their parents as the author- 
ities would wish. 

In all of this, the record of the Communist Party is 
as grim as the fascists. A CP mayor in Vitry bulldozed 
an immigrant hostel to keep the blacks out. In several 
other localities which they govern they have refused 
to have hostels sited. Both the CP and the socialists 
are busily backing away from the immigrant cause as 
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they compete bitterly with the right for the votes of 
the white electorate. 

But a mass movement is afoot and the question 
has been posed. Will 4 million immigrants disciplined, 
united and organised by 20th century advanced 
production, in the heart of a modern capitalist state, 
accept confinement within a mould in which rela- 
tions of primitive slavery are perpetuated, when all 
around them democracy prevails? 

The mould has been shattered and the plasterers of 
the Socialist Party and the Communist Party are busily 
trying to put it together again. 


Caribbean 
Diary 


Flying Squad 
for Eastern 
Caribbean 


Eastern Caribbean leaders, who were 
involved in scheming with the Reagan 
regime to effect the invasion of Grenada, 
are now seeking U.S. aid for the organ- 
isation of a permanent flying squad 
in the region. They claim that they 
require helicopters and fast patrol boats 
which would provide security over 
a 500 mile arc from Grenada to St 


Kitts. 
In October 1982, five Caribbean 
countries (Barbados, Antigua, Domin- 


ica, St Lucia and St Vincent) signed 
a regional defence pact. St Kitts/Nevis 
became a sixth member recently. Only 
Barbados and Antigua of these coun- 
tries have troops. 

Already, the pact is showing signs 
of wear and tear. Lester Bird, deputy 
Prime Minister of Antigua and heir 
apparent to the Prime Ministership, 
currently held by his father V.C. Bird, 
has expressed grave doubts about the 
pro-American stance that the govern- 
ment is taking. In a December 1983 
confidential document to the Antigua 
Cabinet, Lester Bird calls on Cabinet 
‘to bring our men (soldiers and police) 
home to their families’ from Grenada. 
Lester Bird added:‘We have weakened 
our own security because since we have 
intervened in the internal affairs of 
another sovereign state, we are in no 
position to complain if any state inter- 
feres with our affairs.’ 

And finally, Bird draws his Cabinet’s 
attention to the fact that ‘the private 
sector in the form of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Antigua Employers Fed- 
eration the Antigua Hotel Association 
are being encouraged by the U.S.A. to 
forge themselves into one power bloc — 
the private sector organisations. Obviously 
the intention is to create a strong ec- 
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onomic force to pressure the government.’ 
And again: ‘Whenever any government 
has attempted to assert its own nation- 
alism in the people’s interest, the U.S.A. 
has used the military and the business 
community to destabilise that govern- 
ment.’ 


Forces for change 
in Trinidad & 
‘lobago 


Saturday 7 January 1984, from as early 
as 8.00 a.m. workers begin to arrive 
at the headquarters of the Sugar Work- 
ers Union in the town of Couva in Cen- 
tral Trinidad. 

They are the second rank leadership 
of most of the Unions in the country. 
Shop Stewards and Branch Officers 
gathered in COSSABO (Conference of 
Shop Stewards and Branch Officers) 
to consider the capitalist crisis and 
how it affects the worker. 

It has been organised by the Public 
Sector Unions and the Oilfields Work- 
ers Trade Union and in a matter of days 
attracted the rest of the major unions. 

The gathering is enthusiastic. There 
are different reasons put forward by 
the leaders on the platform for the 
cause of the crisis and what should be 
done to overcome it. But the overwhel- 
ming sentiment on the floor is that 
wage freeze/retrenchment should be met 
by struggle and militancy on the part 
of the unions. 

The COSSABO decides to hold a pick- 
et demonstration on Budget Day around 
the Parliament Building (Red House) 
in the capital, Port of Spain. 

Between 7 January and 11 January 
(Budget Day) the reaction of the local 
capitalists is one of panic. The Employ- 
ers’ Consultative Association’s president 
issues an alarmist statement calling on 
workers to accept that they must make 
‘adjustments’. The Press takes up the cry. 

Workers deride the ECA President 
and remind him that in 1982, in the 
wake of the electricity workers illegal 
strike, he had said that the time was 
ripe for the employers to carry the fight 
to the workers and that in two years, 
forty thousand workers had been re- 
trenched. Workers were not prepared 
to engage in concession bargaining. 

On Wednesday 11 January, while 
Prime Minister Chambers is delivering 
his budget which overloads the backs 
of the workers with the burden of the 
crisis, 3,500 workers from eleven unions 
march around the Red House with the 
usual expressive placards and chants. 

The COSSABO movement is strength- 
ening itself and spreading. The Govern- 


ment continues to stumble blindly 
along hoping for some deus ex machina 
to come to its aid as OPEC did in 1973. 
American interests are penetrating deeper 
into the economy in the wake of the 
Grenada invasion. The weak local cap- 
italist sector has pressed the alarm but- 
ton and is seeking shelter in the bosom 
of the Cowboy. The working masses 
are feverishly seeking direction. 

With bewildering rapidity, the progres- 
sive forces in Trinidad and Tobago have 
been thrust into the vanguard position. 
For the sake of the Caribbean Revolu- 
tion, they must play their role with 
common sense and imagination. They 
certainly have the capability. 

Gerry Kangalee 
Education Officer 
Oilfield Workers Trade Union 


Mitterand 
Kolonyalist 


In recent weeks the independence move- 
ment in Guadeloupe, an overseas depart- 
ment of France, struck severe blows at 
French colonial domination. At the 
height of the tourist season, with cruise 
ships arriving almost daily and the resorts 
full of tourists, a group calling itself the 
Revolutionary Alliance of the Caribbean 
bombed several buildings on the island. 

In the early morning of 4 February 
an explosion ripped a hole in the Meri- 
dien, a leading Guadeloupe hotel owned 
by Air France. At about the same time 
an explosion and fire destroyed K-Dis, an 
apartment store on the edge of the island’s 
international airport. Bombs at another 
hotel, an automobile club and near the 
offices of the Pointe-a-Pitre daily, France- 
Antilles, were discovered by police and 
defused. 

Close to one thousand vacation 
cancellations were recorded in the week 
following the explosions. After sugar and 
bananas, tourism is the largest industry 
in Guadeloupe. 

The anti-colonial movement is based in 
a deep dissatisfaction with the economic 
circumstances of the islanders. Conversa- 
tions with Guadeloupeans of all ages and 
interests elicit a catalogue of complaints 
about the relationship with Paris. 

It is claimed, by the French author- 
ities, that most Guadeloupeans oppose 
independence. However, a mere 1,500 
of Guadeloupe’s 320,000 people rallied 
around the French tricolor in the main 
square of the port city of Pointe-a-Pitre 
to demonstrate their loyalty to Paris and 
their opposition to political violence. 

It is clear that the independence 
movement is gaining ground as increas- 
ing numbers rally around the slogan of 
the Popular Union for the Liberation of 
Guadeloupe, ‘Mitterand Kolonyalist’. 


Asian Diary 
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On 6 February 1984 a previously un- 
known group, calling itself the Kash- 
mir Liberation Army, claimed respon- 
sibility for the kidnapping and subse- 
quent murder of Mr Ravindra Mhatre, 
the Assistant Indian High Commission- 
er stationed in Birmingham. The group 
demanded a million pounds as ransom 
and the immediate release of Kashmiri 
detainees in India, among them Ma- 
qbool Bhatt, the leader of the Kashmir 
Liberation Front, who was under sen- 
tence of hanging for subversive activity 
and murder since the early seventies. 
Since Mhatre’s killing, Maqbool Bhatt, 
whose lawyers had applied for clem- 
ency to the President of India, has 
been hanged. The state of Kashmir, 
the northernmost state of India, boun- 
ded by Pakistan, Afghanistan, Russia 
and China, is governed by the National 
Conference Party under the Prime Min- 
istership of Farooq Abdullah. In the 
last few months it has become the theatre 
of severe agitation by the Congress (I), 
the party which holds power in the 
Central Government in Delhi under 
Indira Gandhi. In the following article 
our Asian diarist traces the genesis of the 
troubles in the state. 

When the British gave India its inde- 
pendence, and divided the territory of 
the Raj into India and Pakistan, there 
existed a number of ‘independent’ 
states in British India nominally ruled 
by Rajahs and Maharajahs. They were 
no more than ceremonial pensioners 
of the British Indian government which 
ruled the majority of India’s land mass. 
At Independence the Rajahs and Mah- 


arajahs were offered the option of opt- 
ing for union with the newly independent 


states of India or of Pakistan. Most of 
them, within the borders of the projec- 
ted Indian republic, signed their states 
over to India and those which fell within 
the Pakistani borders signed to Pakistan. 
Kashmir, which has common borders 
with both new republics, was ruled by 
a Hindu Rajah but had a muslim ma- 
jority population. The Rajah played 
politics with the new regimes and con- 
templated independence for his small 
strategically placed state. 

Two months after the bloody divi- 
sion of the Raj into India and Pakistan, 
in October 1947, the tribesmen who 
live in the north western part of Kash- 
mir armed themselves and_ revolted 
in an attempt to force the Rajah to 
sign over the state to the muslim re- 
public of Pakistan. The Rajah acceded 
to India and the Indian army went 
into the state. The Pakistani army sup- 
ported the tribesmen, and the two 
armies of India and Pakistan faced 
each other along a line which gave one 
third of the north western territories 
to the control of Pakistan and two 
thirds to India. The line of control 
has not shifted over the last 37 years, 
even though Pakistan and India have 
twice gone to war over the territory. 
The territory, occupied and admin- 
istered in trust by successive Pakistani 
regimes, is known as Azad Kashmir 


, (Free Kashmir), and the Indian state 


has been integrated into the body pol- 
itic of India with equal rights and spec- 
ial status as the Indian state of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

For nearly fifty years the politics 
of the state were dominated by the person- 
ality of Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, 
‘The Lion of Kashmir’ and leader of 
the National Conference who died 
early last year. At first Sheikh Abdullah 
was an advocate of accession to Pakistan 
and was jailed several times by the In- 
dian government under Prime Minister 
Nehru. The political fate of Pakistan, 
the successive military regimes that cur- 
tailed its democracy and finally the 
break-up of Pakistan in the Bangladeshi 
war in which colonised East Pakistan 
declared its independence, led a number 
of the muslims in Kashmir to feel that 
they had more guarantees of economic 
and political development by staying 
part of the Indian union. Sheikh Ab- 


dullah became a late convert to the 
secular union and became its first chief 
minister. On his death last year he was 
succeeded by Farooq Abdullah who 
has unequivocally declared that he is 
for the Indian union and considers 
himself, his government and the people 
of Kashmir to be loyal Indian citizens. 


The ruling Congress (1), however, 
has not been able to pull Farooq’s gov- 
ernment into the orbit of central con- 
trol. He asserts his independence in 
administrative matters and has skilful- 
ly resisted the kind of deals that In- 
dira Gandhi offers state politicians in 
order to incorporate them into the 
class network of Congress (I) rule. Con- 
sequently, his government has _ been. 
accused by the Congress party in the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir of being pro- 
Pakistani, and of encouraging political 
groups and parties which demand the 
independence of Kashmir. The Kash- 
mir Liberation Front is one such party. 
No proof has been produced of any 
connection between the National Con- 
ference administration of Faroog Ab- 
dullah and the KLF which stands for 
a Kashmir independent of both India 
and Pakistan. 

Last September the Congress (I) 
agitation began in earnest. The Delhi 
Congress high command ratified the 
strategy of destabilising Farooq Ab- 
dullah’s government by launching strikes, 
rallies, demonstrations, civil disobedience 
campaigns in the name of unseating 
an ‘anti-Indian’ government. Since then 
4000 workers have courted arrrest and 
1500 people have been injured in clashes 
with the state police. The agitation is 
aimed at giving Indira Gandhi justifi- 
cation enough to suspend Farooq Ab- 
dullah’s government and declare the 
state under emergency Presidential rule. 
Congress (I) feels that any election held 
after dismissing Farooq’s ministry would 
give them a chance of holding power in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Farooq Abdullah’s strategic reply has 
been to side with the other opposition 
parties who hold state-level power else- 
where in India. With the non-congress 
governments of Karnataka and Andhra 
he can form an opposition to Congress 
which cannot be seen as ‘anti-Indian’ or 
unpatriotic. He was quick to condemn 
the ‘heinous crime’ of the murder of Mr 
Mhatre in Birmingham. He has distanced 
himself from the body of secessionist 
and pro-Pakistani opinion that undoubt- 
edly exists in the population. The Natio- 
nal Conference, as it is now constituted, 
stands between the Indian union and the 
full fury of the demand for a breakaway 
state. Congress politicians, including 
Rajiv Gandhi, the Prime Minister’s son 
who this week told the international press 
that Pakistan was preparing to invade 
Kashmir, have timed their assault and 
agitation on the National Conference 
government without any heed to national 
strategy and communal harmony between 
Hindus and Muslims. Their destabilising 
tactic is simply an expression of their 
greed for power. They are mad to pursue 
it. 
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Sellout 
in Antigua 
CT ee 


which the pieces simply do not fit. To us 
inside we have lived, with confusion 
bordering on chaos, mismanagement and 
a lack of policy except corruption. This 
disease of the spirit is all pervasive, 
resulting in social, political and economic 
drift. 

However, the latest piece which can- 
not be fitted into our confused jig-saw 
puzzle comes again from Lester Bird, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister the Caribbean’s biggest enigma. 
Or is he an enema? Either word would do 
in the circumstances. 

In our last issue we revealed how 
Lester presented this foreign policy re- 
view paper to Cabinet which admitted 
that our foreign policy was in complete 
shambles. How this same Lester wrote, in 
this paper to Cabinet, in black and white, 
that in the view of respected nations, 
including Britain, Canada and_ several 
African commonwealth countries ‘we 
may be sacrificing our independence to 
the US.’ And there is no maybe about it. 
Our independence is being sacrificed by 
the Bird regime. 

More than that, Lester, our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, claimed to be embaras- 
sed and outraged that no sooner than the 


continued from page 6 


most Board members secure for 
themselves and their relatives unsecured 
huge loans contrary to banking regula- 
tions. 


Using of company materials and labour 


to execute their private jobs at the 
expense of the company.’ 


Nigerians knew that the IMF medicine 
would mean: devaluation of the naira, 
more unemployment, higher prices for 
everything, non-payment and reduction 
of salaries and wages. That was not medi- 
cine they were prepared to take from a 
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ink was dry on the declaration of the 
Commonwealth Summit that the US 
announced it was sending ‘100 US mili- 
tary advisers to the Eastern Caribbean 
States.’ 

Worst, Lester revealed that no Prime 
Minister in the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean knew of this US military plan and 
‘project’ for the Eastern Caribbean 
States. The US does as it likes. Washes 
when it likes in the Caribbean Basin, and 
leaves the dirty water behind. 

Obviously, the US is intent on militar- 
ising these small states. And, it has its 
own military plan, time-table, its own milit- 
ary schedule for accomplishing that end- 
purpose, the militarisation of these tiny 
states. And too, the big US elephant does 
not have to inform these stingless ants, 
called Eastern Caribbean States, of its 
military plans, or its total militarisation 
aims. Not a bit of it. When Uncle Sam say 
so, is so. Shut up and obey. 

However, the grievous point is with 
Lester himself. The US announces the 
militarisation plan. Lester objects. Indeed, 
and to be fair, he is justifiably enraged, 
infact, infuriated. He expresses his view 
at length. 

To Cabinet, if you please. 

And then, the US military advisers 
descend on Antigua. They are training 
Antiguan soldiers. They carry through 
exercises at Comfort Hall, showing Anti- 
guan soldiers how to take a village. These 
exercises are elaborate. Detailed. All the 
minutiae of the military procedure are 


thieving administration. 

The most radical regimes in West Africa 
to date since Independence, have now 
come out of the radical military coup. 
Like the Murtala Mohammed regime in 
Nigeria in 1975, which was a scourge of 
corruption and defied US President 
Ford and helped to bring about the 
recognition of the MPLA regime in Angola 
by the OAU; the two Rawlings coups, 
the second being more radical than the 
first; and now the present Sankara regime 
in Upper Volta. The only exception is 
the war for national and social liberation 
in Guinea-Bissau. None of these radical 


driven on to the Antiguan soldiers, by 
the US military ‘experts’. They will use 
that knowledge someday. 

And, while all this is going on what 
does Lester do? Nothing. What does he 
say? Nothing. This flagrant violation, 
which outraged him when it was announ- 
ced, does not bother him even when it is 
actually executed! Not at all... 

As a matter of fact one observer said 
that Lester is like a lady of the night who, 
when approached by a suitor, protests 
loudly and vehemently. But then after 
vociferously protesting the violation of 
her false modesty, unasked, she quietly 
gets down on it and takes all the suitor 
has to give, including the crudest viola- 
tion. Then at the end, asks for more! To 
protest, of course, when next approached. 

A certain political perversity is implied 
in that metaphor. And nothing really 
could better describe the behaviour of 
our Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of 
Economic Development, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The man is all words and 
no substance. 

But there is a larger point. The Bird 
regime is sowing the wind, and the Bible 
assures us, that they will reap the whirl- 
wind. No getting away from that! 

When the US can no longer take the 
Bird regime — and that’s just around the 
corner — when its unlimited corruption 
provokes the anger of the US Congress, 
and that has already begun — the US 
will pronounce the death of the Bird 
Regime, and will call on the very military 
it trained to take over. Mark those 
words. .. 

The US will not use Commandante 
Walker. He is an undoubted patriot. 
But it will use the Antiguan equivalent of 
a Pinochet, a D’Aubuisson, or any one of 
the psychological profiles it has on our 


personnel to carry out its military 
coup. That hour is at hand. . 99 
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military coups will make the social re- 
volution for workers and peasants power 
in their societies but all will have prepared 
the ground for it. In Ghana the Peoples 
Defence Committees (PDC) in the com- 
munities, and the Workers Defence Com- 
mittees (WDC) at the workplace and the 
CDRs, Committees in Defence of the 
Revolution in Upper Volta, are the most 
advanced forms of the organisation of 
social life and the state we have yet 
experienced in West Africa. None of these 
have yet finally demolished the colonial 
state they inherited but all will have 
weakened it. 


BACK TO MI ROOTS 


arbara Blake, formerly 
Makeda Lee has recently 
been appointed to the Jamaican 
Senate on the recommendation 
of Prime Minister, Edward Seaga. 
Her appointment as a Senator, 
along with seven others, is part 
of Seaga’s solution to the crisis 
caused by the refusal of the 
Peoples National Party to contest 
the election. She accepted the 
job in defiance of the directions 
of her former boss PNP leader, 
Michael Manley. Manley ordered 
his supporters not to accept jobs 
as Senators in Seaga’s bogus 
Parliament. 

Ms Lee’s, sorry Ms Blake’s 
appointment signals a remarkable 
shift in her political allegiance. 
She appeared here in London at 
the First International Book 
Fair of Radical Black and Third 
World Books as Makeda Lee 
intervening in the publishing 
forum with the words, “I and I 
bring greetings from Garvey’s 
plantation”. She then went on 


to urge the formation of a dis- 
tribution network to serve ‘the 
oppressed and dispossessed!’ 

After that we were treated 
to her pearls of radical wis- 
dom in articles and speeches on 
Rastafarianism. But it was with 
the epic documentary Race, 
Rhetoric and Rastafari, screened 
by Channel Four, that a mass 
audience was informed of how 
and why she became a Rasta- 
farian, her deep and abiding 
commitment to the faith and 
the validity of its philosophy. 

Lo and behold, in Septem- 
ber last year, the Jamaican 
Weekly Gleaner gave her a 
middle page spread to declare 
her denounciation of Rasta. The 
profound reasons? She had been 
betrayed by her Rastafarian 
lover who had not treated her 
very well. 

We have yet to be told her 
reasons for accepting a senator- 
ship from those whom she so 
bitterly denounced in the recent 
past. Rather than being an 
affair of the heart, I suspect, she 
has merely returned to her 
Roots. 


Dreads, meet Eddie mi new Jah! - 
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SECRET MEETINGS, 
SECRET DEALINGS 


Re will be aware of the 
Campaign Against the Tory 
Government’s plan to abolish 
the GLC in 1985. 

Already secret meetings and 
secret dealings have been going 
on between David Waddington, 
junior Home Office Minister 
responsible for blacks and the 
Commission for Racial Equality 
(CRE), the Runnymede Trust 
and the Association of CRO’s. 
[Hey \meet;' 1 am’ toldgi:to 
discuss the reorganisation of 
grant aid to London’s black 
groups when the GLC is dis- 
mantled. The government wishes 
to transfer local authority grant 
giving power to the CRE. 

Apart from the general pol- 
itical opposition to the policies 
of the GLC the government’s 
have already been 
leaked to the press. Part of this 
money (5 million pounds) is 
going to “loonie” or politically 
motivated groups and we are 
determined to stop it”’. 


In the next few weeks we 
are likely to witness a sharpen- 
ing of the conflict between 
those who will serve and those 
who will not. However, we offer 
no prizes for guessing which 
individuals or organisations will 
be incorporated into this new 
arrangement. 


CHALLENGING FOR 
THE JOB 


WY was Kuba Assegai, also 
known as Big Sebas, in the 


lobby of Channel Four when 
the interviews for the post of 
Commissioning Editor were held? 

Had the short list sunk to 
such depths? Was he simply 


there on media matters? Or was 
he abusing the black female 
receptionists as he is com- 
monly known to do because of 
the fact they work for a white 
organisation? Funny, isn’t it, 
that Assegai works for the 
Camden Council which no sane 
person can ever describe as a 
black organisation. 


MIKEY REMEMBERED 


Q: August 17, Michael Smith 
the Jamaican poet was mur- 
dered in broad daylight and in 
front of witnesses by suppor- 
ters of the ruling Jamaican 
Labour Party. Initially, no one 
was arrested. The international 
campaign led by Creation For 
Liberation named the murderers, 
and within days it was announc- 
ed that one of the Grey brothers 
had been arrested and charged. 
Now a second person has been 
arrested and charged. 

However, the campaign to 
get Michael official recognition 
in Jamaica has fallen on stony 
ground. The Michael Smith 


Memorial Committee offered a 
Michael Smith award, in the 
form of a cash prize to the 
Jamaica School of Drama at 
which Michael had trained. This 
was rejected by the Board of 
Governors and the head of the 
school Tom Cross. One of the 
board members is a known 
member of the JLP and the 
decision is believed to have 
been based on the desire not to 
fall out of political favour with 
the party in power. 


RIFE WITH STRIFE 


| ese has reached me 
of conflicts in two relatively 
new black organisations, the 
Black Media Workers Associa- 
tion (BMWA) and the Black 
Trade Unionists Solidarity Move- 
ment (BTUSM). 

A confidential source tells 
me that the BMWA is strife torn 
with allegations of Afro/Indian 
racism, unsuccessful coups, pur- 
ported mis-management of 
funds, factions and counter- 
factions. 

Nothing has yet been pub- 
lished on the origins and nature 
of the conflict but an emer- 
gency meeting has been called 
for March 18. 

Documents have been pub- 
lished though about the con- 
flict in the BTUSM which was 
formed just over two years 
ago to combat racism within 
the Trade Union and labour 
movement. At the centre of the 
dispute is a Mr Bernie Grant 
who has become quite infamous 
in the London Borough of 
Haringey where he serves as a 
labour councillor. He is one of 
the leading black activists in the 
Haringey Labour Party and was, 
until recently, chairperson and a 
paid worker of the BTUSM. It 
was in the latter capacity that 
he made allegations against 
members of the organisation. He 
claimed that they were South 
African agents and had _ infil- 
trated the BTUSM. Specifically 
that a Gulam Mayet was a well 
trained disruptive and that a 
prospective employee, Rashid 
Meer, had lied about his impri- 
sonment in South Africa. He 
claimed his source was the 
African National Congress(ANC) 
Not so said the ANC. “We 
would like to categorically state 
that the ANC did not make any 
allegations against anyone in the 
BTUSM. Also we cannot refute 
the fact that Rashid Meer was 
detained by the South African 
government. We have no confir- 
mation to that effect.’ The 
BTUSM also claimed that Bernie 
Grant refused to be account- 
able to the organisation and had 
taken undemocratic decisions. 

A motion of no confidence 
in Bernie was passed and he was 


forced to resign as chairman 
when a resolution that no paid 
worker should be an officer 
succeeded. 


George 
Headley Part I 


I am in a lot of trouble here. I personally 
believe that if [had to choose one batsman 
of all the great batsmen of the twentieth 
century I would choose George Headley. 
But I know there would be a chorus of 
objection and some people would question 
my judgment or my honesty, and they 
all would agree that number one should 
be Don Bradman. I agree, too, in theory. 
There is no batsman of whom it was more 
certain that he would score a century in 
an important match than Don Bradman. I 
agree, but I agree only in general. 


When the wicket was wet and the ball 
moving around, Bradman got out almost 
immediately. People went so far as to try 
and explain it. They said that Bradman 
had worked out a technique, a masterly 
technique, which was absolutely impregn- 
able on an ordinary wicket. But to play 
on a wet wicket meant an entirely differ- 
ent style and inasmuch as wet wickets did 
not come very often, Bradman was not 
prepared to change his style and then 
have to change it again. So he went on to 
the wet wicket, played as usual and he 
got out. 

Now this is not mere talk. I had, some 
years ago, examined the figures carefully 
as to how George Headley and Bradman 
played on wet wickets — both of them 
flourishing at the same time from about 
1930 to 1939. In fifteen innings Bradman 
passed fifty only once, forty only twice 
and fifteen only four times. His average 
for the fifteen innings is 16.66. George’s 
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average for the period on wet wickets is 
39.85. If I can quote what I said at the 
time: “you need not build on these figures 
amonument, but you cannot ignore them’. 
I will go on to say that Neville Cardus 
has stated that Headley has good claims 
to be considered on all wickets the finest 
of the inter-war batsmen. 

I don’t want to quote Cardus as my 
authority but I think that the history of 
West Indies cricket and of cricket as a 
whole demands what I am going to say 
now. Headley was the superb player 
that he was on bad wickets because he 


liked them. I have never heard of any 
other batsman who liked the wickets on 
which the balls turned, kept low or jump- 
ed. George told me more than once, 
because I questioned him, that he liked to 
play on those. When I asked him why, he 
said: ‘because they are so difficult, because 
you have got to watch the ball and you 
can’t make any mistakes’. And he finally 
added: ‘you see when you are on those 
you can’t take any chances, if the ball is 
short you have to turn and hook, if the 
ball is pitched up you have to drive 
cause the wicket is such that you can’t 
expect any special luck. You have to take 
the chances that they give you, take them 
as they come’. 

That was George Headley and that is 
why he scored so heavily on the wet 
wickets. 

Now his play on a good wicket will tell 
you the secret of his play on a bad wicket. 
I have said earlier that George was a back 
player. That is not a clear statement of 
the case. George played only back. That 
is an extreme statement but I wanted to 
be extreme. He was always on that back 
foot in front of the middle wicket. Always. 
The pace of the bowler did not matter, 
it did not matter how fast they bowled. 

He told me that you can always see 
that fast ball which drops and rises. The 
time it takes to rise to your head, you can 
see it all the time. He used to treat with 
contempt balls that rise to the head. He 
said: ‘if a ball is going up to my head it is 
taking a long time to get there and that 
means that I can see it’. Therefore one of 
his main strokes was the cut. From that 
right foot he could cut square and with 
the late-cut, in particular, the slow 


bowlers hadn’t a chance. He would bring 
that right foot across and either defend 
or cut late down between the slips or to 


| a third-man’s left hand. If not, he would 


hook straight away and he hooked square. 
He didn’t hook between mid on and short 
leg. He hooked square to bowlers of any 
pace but to slow bowlers in particular. 
And one of his finest strokes was off that 
back foot. 

As he told me once or more than once, 
with almost a smile he said: ‘I would get 
back there and they would believe that | 
the ball was going to hit my foot it was so 
close. But I knew that it was not going to 
hit my foot, my pad was in front of the 
wicket and the bat came down sideways 
at the last second. Sometimes they 
would appeal but after the appeal my 
bat came down sideways and the ball 
goes round to the leg boundary’. That 
was George on the ordinary wicket. I am 
not speaking here of a slow wicket — 
that was the way he played, a back foot 
player. If he did not play back he could 
come out to drive. 

I think I have said enough. His scoring 
was only exceeded by Don Bradman 
right up to the ‘70s and 80s in Test cricket. 
I would like to end this with one or two 
reminisciences. 

I saw George playing in 1934 against 
the Englishmen for the West Indies — 
*34 or ‘33 — and he made 165 not out. 
What I can say about that innings is that 
he seemed to begin at 165 not out and 
all through continued as if thinking of 
something else. I don’t remember anybody 
playing so easily. He wasn’t scoring slow, 
he wasn’t scoring fast — he was just 
scoring. He was not a man to make bril- 
liant strokes, but he would drive hard 
usually to punish the bowler for thinking 
that he would bring the ball up. 

And finally a conversation with George. 
It was pretty personal. We were watching 
the Australians play and O’Reilly was 
bowling. O’Reilly bowled a tremendous 
over in which | think he got out three Eng- 
lishmen. He was bowling at a medium 
pace and the ball was breaking from the 
off and breaking from leg and coming off 
the pitch at times at a tremendous pace. 
It was obviously a tremendous piece of 
bowling and George stood up with me at 
Manchester and he said: ‘that fellow can 
bowl’. I said: ‘Yes’ and then I said: ‘but 
George if you were in there batting to 
that bowling you would be in difficulties 
wouldn’t you?’ His face changed com- 
pletely. He turned and he looked at me. 
I don’t think he changed his face, simply 
something happened to him and he said; 
‘No Nello, I don’t care what is the method 
or how that bowler is bowling. When I 
am going in to bat I am never in diffi- 
culties. I can get out for nought but I am 
never in difficulties’. 

I would like to end this statement 
about George with something which I 
think marked his uniqueness as a player — 
he was never, never, in difficulties. 


Programme 


BOOK FAIR Acton Town Hall High Road W3 Thursday Sth 
11.30am — 5.30pm Friday 6th 11.00am — 5.30pm Saturday 


7th 10.30am — 5.30pm. Entry 60p Children under 16 20p. 


Sunday ist 


Film Evening 

Talking History - Discussion with EP THompson and 
CLR James. 

Women Under Arms 

6pm £2.00 

Small Hall, Hammersmith Town Hall. 


Monday 2nd 


Forum 

Tribute to Michael Smith 

Ngugi Wa Thiong’o Kenyan novelist, playwright and 
essayist. 

Valerie Bloom Jamaican poet; in Jamaica at the time 
of Michael’s Smith’s murder 

Bernard Loupias journalist and music critic (France) 
and others 

1.30pm 

Committee Room 1, Acton Town Hall 

International Poetry Reading 

Amiri Baraka (formerly Le Roi Jones) Afro-American 
poet; works include Black Magic Poems, Dutchman, 
Edward Kamau Brathwaite Caribbean poet and critic; 
Linton Kwesi Johnson black British/Jamaican poet 
7.30pm Admission £3 

Acton Town Hall 


Tuesday 3rd 


Variety Concert 

FEATURING YOUNG BLACK ARTISTS 

jazz, classical music, poetry, song and dance 
2.00pm to 4.00pm Admission £1 

Acton Town Hall 

Forum 

Migrant Struggles in Britain & Europe 

Eduige Aplogon immigration lawyer and political 
activist (France and Africa) 

Umran Beler member of the Migrants Action Group 
(UK and Turkey) 

Mogniss radical youth activist among North African 
youth in France 

7.30pm Admission £1 

Committee Room 1, Acton Town Hall 


Wednesday 4th 


Forum 
Radical Black & 3rd World Theatre 


) 


Biodun Jeyifo literary and dramatic critic (Nigeria) 
Rogelio Martiniz Fure folklorist; attached to the 
Folklore Theatre of Cuba (Cuba) and others 

1.30pm Admission 50p 

Committee Room 1, Acton Town Hall 

Forum 

1984 And After 

This forum will develop on the ideas and international 
perspectives expressed at the pioneering seminar on 
“Resurgence and Barbarism’ held in 1983 

Rhonda Cobham literary critic and academic; radical! 
cultural activist (Trinidad) 

Tim Hector chairman of the Antigua Caribbean 
Liberation Movement; political writer and activist 
(Antigua) 

CLR James marxist historian, author, philosopher 
and political activist (Trinidad) and others 

7.30pm Admission £1 

Council Chambers, Acton Town Hall 


Thursday Sth 


Forum 

Black 3rd World Independent Publishing 

hosted by Bogle L’Ouverture Publications, New 
Beacon Books and Race Today Publications 
Discussion with participating publishers 

4.00pm 

Committee Room 1, Acton Town Hall 

Forum 

The Women’s Struggle: The Way Forward 

How and where did the impulse for the new women’s 
movement start and why? How to chart the way 
forward in the diversity of class, race, ideology and 
organisational perspectives? 

Maryse Conde novelist and critic (Guadeloupe) 
Wanjiru Kihoro economist, poet writer (Kenya) 
And others 

7.30pm Admission £1 

Priory Centre, Acton 


Friday 6th 


Forum 

Young Black Writers 

1.30pm 

Committee Room 1, Acton Town Hall 

Forum 

Current Struggles in the Caribbean & the Way 
Forward 

Don Rojas former editor of the national Grenadian 
newspaper Free West Indian; press secretary to 
Maurice Bishop at the time of his murder 

Flo O’Connor member of the Jamaican Council for 
Human Rights and others 

7.30pm Admission £1 

Priory Centre, Acton 


Saturday 7th 


International Food Fair 

1.00 — 4.00pm 

Committee Room 1, Acton Town Hall 

A play ‘The Trial of the Coffin Maker’ by the Unife 
Theatre of Nigeria 

8pm 

Small Hall, Hammersmith Town Hall. 


Sunday Sth 


Randy Weston in Concert 
7.30pm Admission £5 
Acton Town Hall 


ereation for liberation 


At The Rendezvous of Victory 
by CLR James 

Published by Allison & Busby 
Price £13.95 


Reviewed by Paul Gilroy 


This is the third volume in Allison and 
Busby’s anthology of CLR James’ writ- 
ings. It overcomes bourgeois fragment- 
ations into disciplines-and the bound- 
aries between creative and discursive writ- 
ting to illuminate fifty years of activism. 
Acknowledgements of James’ monumen- 
tal contribution to the political culture of 
this century are becoming more frequent. 
These often individualise his insights and 
vision as if they could be the simple prop- 
erty of a single exceptional brain. This 
collection answers the myth of the soli- 
tary black Plato figure which has become 
popular with those who would divorce 
CLR’s love of cricket or his literary in- 
terests from his enthusiasm for the dia- 
lectic. 


Of course, the book charts a personal 
odyssey. But it is the story of James’ 
struggle to construct and then maintain a 
flexible, creative and non-reductionist 
marxism always geared to the movements 
of the great mass of the population. Thus, 
beneath and between the substantive 
content and the dazzling breadth of 
James’ interests and competences there is 
a second text which cannot be suppressed. 
It presents the history of the revolution- 
ary forces which CLR, rather than merely 
aligning himself to, has immersed himself 
in. 


The essays, stories and speeches give a 
compelling contemporary substance to 
the philosophic method which demands 
that essence be made to appear. As a 
thinker, James is able to expand the 
notion of politics to take in a panorama 
of experience and creativity stretching 
from Port of Spain to Poland. As a writer 
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he has poise, pace and no little humour 
which, though uneven, transfers readily 
to the spoken word as in his 70th Birth- 
day address, ‘The Old World And The 


> 


New’. 

The book’s selection of pieces is rather 
more cohesive than in either of its two 
eclectic predecessors. If some of the 
material is better known, even the most 
familiar - his celebrated Mexican discuss- 
ions with Trotsky, for example, gains an 
extra dimension by being located in the 
development of both man and movement. 

It is relatively easy to detect the con- 
tinuity of concerns which links the 
absorbing extracts from World Revolut- 
ion (James’ 1931 history_of the Third In- 
ternational) with his path-breaking con- 
sideration of the 1844 manuscripts ten 
years later. There are other common 
strands which bind the diverse contribut- 
ions and even now constitute a basis for 
reading this collection as an intervention 
rather than a relic. James’ anti-stalinism 
and internationalisn have much to teach 
the generation of leftists who have failed 
to see beyond the mystique of nation, 
race or region to grasp the antagonism be- 
tween capital and labour as a global one. 
Similarly, the variety of his primary 
concern — the political achievements of 
African, West Indian and American blacks— 
revealed in the pieces on black studies 
and the cultural contribution of blacks in 
the Caribbean also repays careful atten- 


tion. He opposes any attempt to margina- 
lise their contributions from an overall 
account of societal development, as well 
as the attempt to erect ethnic barriers 
which can only obstruct an understanding 
of the interrelatedness of ‘black’ and 
‘white’ histories. 

My own favourite pieces are two of 
his portraits. One of Rohan Kanhai, 
which dissolves any distinctions between 
political and cultural spheres with charac- 
teristic elegance; and another of George 
Padmore, the revolutionary, who organised 
the movement which Garvey created and 
about which DuBois and James himself 
have theorised. 

James’ ability to be autobiographical 
without being personal bears the marks 
of his training and his time. It is therefore 
an additional pleasure to find him, in his 
consideration of black America’s new 
women writers, giving space to accom- 
modate the perspectives of the women’s 
movement. ' 


New lett voice 


Emergency 
Published by Emergency Collective 
price £1525 


Reviewed by Claudius Hilliman 


Many, many years ago there existed a 
black journal known as The Black Libera- 
tor (there are some people who may 
have heard of it). As a theoretical journal 
with an allegedly Marxist orientation, 
it attempted to foster some form of 
ideological rejuvenation within the black 
movement in Britain. About four issues 
were published in about as many years. 

Emergency aims to spark off a similar 
rejuvenation among the somnolent ele- 
ments of the English left. Though the 
magazine emerged from the English 
left, its politics have more in common 
with the stands taken since 1968 by 
radical student groups from the French 
and Italian middle classes. 

The Emergency editorial 
consists of individuals who have not 
followed former comrades onto the 
‘entryist? bandwagon into the Labour 
Party. They acknowledge that inde- 
pendent resistance, outside of the in- 
fluence of any political party, is being 
waged by all sections of the working 
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POST-MORTEM POLITICS 
Dancing on the Grave 


class in Britain. So states the editorial 
of the debut issue, ‘Truancy, rent de- 
fault, riot and refusal, these are symbols 
of the everyday resistances that are 
our starting point.’ The editors aim to 
support and encourage such challenges to 
the existing order.’ 

The first issue carries Farrukh Dhondy’s 
critical piece on Ghandi which shows a 
man far different from the one seen 
recently, courtesy of Sir Richard Atten- 
borough, on our cinema screens. There 
is also an article by Andre Gorze, author 
of Farewell To The Working Class, 
an interesting book on waged work 
published last year. A document writ- 
ten by eleven Italian activists from the 
workers Autonomy Movement has been 
reprinted. The document begins an 
analysis of Italy’s turbulent political 
life over the past ten years, which landed 
the eleven in prison. Other pieces in- 
clude, critiques of CND and the peace 
movement in Britain, a somewhat agon- 
ising analysis of the relationship of 
feminism to racism, and a look at the 
newspaper coverage of Thatcher’s Falk- 
lands war. There is an obvious absence 
in all of this. No mention is made of the 
influence on Britain’s cultural and pol- 
itical life that blacks have had in the 
last two decades. 

Any political journal that calls itself 
radical in the 1980’s must go beyond 
vague endorsements of various forms 
of social rebellion. It should identify whom 
it is attempting to reach and for what 
purpose. Emergency states, ‘this may 
seem a strange moment to start a new 
magazine’, but ‘bleak as it looks,’ they 
think it’s time to take some chances. 
Taking chances in politics can be danger- 
ous. By taking chances without taking 
stock, Hmergency could wind up along 
the same __ political 
Black Liberator. \hope it doesn’t. 
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Epitaph 


Widows 

by Ariel Dorfman 
Published by Abacus 
Price £2.25 


Reviewed by Lynn Richards 


Ariel Dorfman, banned from his native 
Chile, has written a moving testimony 
of the ‘dirty wars’ waged by modern 
military dictatorships which result so 
tragically in thousands of deaths. The 
corpses are hastily removed, perhaps 
only later to be exhumed, or washed 
ashore, bodies with no names. 

Dorfman is ‘writing? as a Danish 
resistance fighter who is to die shortly 
at the hands of the Gestapo, ‘in a coun- 
try that resembles Greece, although 
it is never named as such’. The tale 
foreshadows the rise of authoritarian 
regimes in Europe before the Second 
World War, and serves as a parable for 
later developments in the Third World, 
specifically the author’s native country. 

His story opens with an old peasant 
woman, Sofia Angelos, and her single- 
minded fight to give the first, tortured 
body to be washed downstream a name 
and a marked grave, for she claims the 
body as that of her father. The narrative 
constantly shifts between the perspectives 
of the Armed Forces and the peasant 
women who remain behind after their 
men have disappeared, not knowing 
whether they are alive or dead. Yet, Dorf- 
man never portrays these women as 
victims. 

To the Army, Sofia Angelos is not 
an old peasant woman, full of mystery 
and foreboding, but an old bitch who 
ought to be dead. She unnerves the 
Captain, precisely because she symbolises 
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WIDOWS 


the continuous struggle of the popula- 
tion against the dictatorship, whereas 
the State believes the people have been 
defeated, and have no alternative but 
to obey. 

Dorfman draws several sketches of 
the enemy: they do not want to be 
in the positions that they find them- 
selves, not the judge, not the captain, 
not the orderly, for they all have their 
sights elsewhere out of the heat. Only 
the lieutenant, following a family tra- 
dition, is a stiff-legged soldier who 
embraces force at every stage of the 
struggle: ‘the only enemy that won’t 
come back is the one we killed yesterday’. 


Despite this state of affairs, Sofia 
Angelos refuses to be demoralised by the 
power they collectively represent and 
seeks to galvanise her own family ready 
to pitch themselves against the Author- 
ities who had just conceded to the funeral 
of her ‘father’. We see these women work- 
ing endlessly to scratch an existence in 
the heat and the dust and the widow’s 
weeds, as the old matriarch speaks harsh 
stony words of rebuke, that shatter the 
intense and stultifying immobility of the 
waiting women. 

However, their course of action is 
pin-pointed by the fourteen year old 
grandson, when he relates that another 
family have lain claim to the second body, 
which has appeared. Through the confu- 
sion comes his clear voice, on which the 
whole story pivots: 

‘Either he belongs to us all or he be- 

longs to nobody. All the women have 

to claim him for burial. All the families.’ 
Dorfman thus shifts the action, dramati- 
cally, from the solitary position of the 
old woman, to the collective stand of the 
women of the village, acting in unison, to 
make multiple petitions for the body. 
They wanted all the bodies returned and 
they wanted the murderers brought to 
justice. 

The Authorities cannot avert the con- 
frontation, but they~-can distort the 
truth. They call in a trusted, female 
correspondent to provide a gloss to these 
local activities, in the national press. The 
Captain manages to produce one of the 
missing, but it is too late, his coming 
back threw out fresh doubts. Why had 
they let him go and not the others — had 
he signed something? A signature was like 
a shadow never to be given to anyone, 
nor were they to relinquish their collec- 
tive memory, ‘that the people we’ve car- 
ried inside us find another home, they 
mustn’t die out’. 


At the close, Dorfman returns to the 
women camping by the river, waiting 
beside the third body, as the soldiers 
advance. Their move had become so 
essential in the eyes of Sofia Angelos, 
who because of her position, her age and 
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her deep peasant sensibilities to survive, 
saw something of the totality of the 
situation and the struggle they were 
waging; a move which spread like wild- 
fire. 

This short novel is Ariel Dorfman’s 
epitah for all ‘those families who’ve 
experienced the murderous actions of a 
dictatorship and have no bodies to mourn, 
no graves to visit and a struggle that is 
continuously breaking out. Dorfman has 
given a vibrant picture of that struggle; 
their determination not to let the men be 
forgotten and their defiant rearguard 
action against the sub-human status 
imposed on them by the State. 

Moreover, he has probed the main- 
springs of their collective action, to show 
something of their inner lives, without 
either sentimentalising or fantasising 
about their beliefs or way of life. He has 
shown, by stark contrast, the temper of 
the mind and spirit of the enemy, faced 
with an insurmountable conflict, nothing 
short of total genocide could resolve. He 
achieves this balance of harsh reality and 
audacious resistance, through a compel- 
ling and dramatic storyline, whose motif 
has surely to be ‘either he belongs to us 
all or he belongs to nobody’. 


Soaring tree 


I Know Why The Caged Bird Sings 
by Maya Angelou 

Published by Virago Press 

Price £3.95 


Reviewed by Makeda Coaston 


Fifteen years ago, celebrated African- 
American singer, dancer, actress and 
activist Maya Angelou published her auto- 
biography which was hailed as a classic 
and became a best seller against the 
backdrop of the civil rights/Black power 
era. With its recent first British pub- 
lication, I welcomed the chance to again 
explore J Know Why The Caged Bird 
Sings to rediscover why it lingered in my 
memory as a life story of distinction and 
a valuable study of the politics of oppres- 
sion and survival in black communities in 
America. 

In this first of her four volume auto- 
biography, Maya recalls her childhood to 
age sixteen living in three vastly contras- 
ting US cities each having a black com- 
munity with its own personality and 
agenda. In Stamps, Arkansas she and her 
beloved brother Bailey shared youthful 
fears and fantasies closely guarded and 
guided by their crippled Uncle Willy and 
their staunchly christian grandmother, 
whose general store was a life line for the 
small town rural black community. 

The joy of living with their city slick 
and gloriously lively mother and her 


ruff-and-ready hot tempered brothers in 
St Louis, Missouri, was clouded by Maya 
being raped by her mother’s boyfriend 
when she was eight. Sent back to the 
security of Stamps to recover, she refused 
to speak to almost everyone for five years 
while she wrestled with confusion, guilt, 
and fear — not only coming to grips with 
her own fate-but with the collective 
struggle of her community’s fight for self 
determination. 

As teenagers, she and Bailey were re- 
united with their mother in California 
where they mature into confident and 
daring youth who challenge convention 
and the status quo, each in their own 
way. At sixteen, shortly after graduation 
from high school and with only the 
briefest sexual experience and knowledge, 
Maya becomes pregnant and is helped to 
face the responsibilities of motherhood 
by her remarkable family. 

Maya Angelou’s powerful tender and 
quietly gripping story reveals much that is 
common to budding black womanhood, 
but it’s also a superbly clear protrayal 
of human dynamics, both personal and 
political, that make her reflections on life 
a treasure of insight and honesty. 


Theatre _ 


Youth theatre 


Roots Me Roots — 
by Roots Theatre Company, YMCA 
Community Centre, Hornsey, 31.1.84 


Reviewed by Imruh Bakari Caesar 


This production is the work of a youth 
theatre company with a young writer, 


| Leonard Hay, making his debut. They 


have been performing at various theatres 
and community centres around London 


with some success. 

The play has an immediate appeal be- 
cause of the central role played by some 
catchy reggae songs. Unfortunately every- 
thing else is a little too predictable and 
flat. 

The story centres around the reggae 
band Dynamic Intrepid who are rehears- 
ing for a gig in a youth club where the 
audience will be Skinheads with strong 
National Front sentiments. The gig takes 
place, some kind of riot occurs, and the 
lead singer is killed. Although a new 
singer is found the band begins to dis- 
integrate. 

All this is shown more by way of 
suggestion than by the dramatic process. 
At times the play appears to be going in 
the direction of being a musical, but for 
most of the time it is a play with music in 
which characters like the bowler hatted, 
cigar smoking manager of the band, the 
black punk rocker guitarist, the new 
female singer named Simeon and the skin- 
head National Front recruit are only 
hinted at. 

Among the cast are singer Carol 
Thompson who plays Simeon and sings 
beautifully, and actor Elvis Payne as the 
black punk rocker. Whatever experience 
they are able to bring to the production 
is lost on an underdeveloped script which 
makes Hay’s writing debut a bit premature. 

Young writers like Leonard Hay need 
an atmosphere where they can be given 
the relevant advice which will enable 
them to develop their ideas. If not they 
will be on their own and at the mercy of 
the wet liberal presumptions expressed 
in this production’s programme notes. 


“ 
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Film 


Ireland 
under seige 


The Cause of Ireland 
Platform Films 

Directed by Chris Reeves 
Written by Geoffry Bell 
Narrated by Anne Lamont 


Reviewed by Julia Attwater 


To date, British understanding of the war 
in Ireland has been conditioned by a 
media which purposely encourages the 
idea of a community divided by mindless 
violence and religious intransigence, and 
in need of a ‘peace-keeping’ force — the 
British Army. Any alternative explana- 
tions are censored out of reach. This film, 
although not fully free of the pen of the 
censor, is one such alternative. It was 


screened on Channel 4 in October 1983 
and is now available for hire. 

Its intentions are to examine the 
changing divisions within the working 
class since the Catholic Civil Rights Move- 
ment of the 60s and the subsequent 
introduction of the British Army in 
1969; and to argue that the issue in 
Northern Ireland is an unmistakably 
political one, which centres on the British 
presence there. Throughout the film, 
the people speak for themselves, and this 
is overlaid by a thorough, methodical 
narrative. It is good material for anyone 
seeking to understand recent events. 

The film follows the developments in 
Northern Ireland from the point when 
Unionist rule (since partition in 1921) 
begins dividing its own ranks in an 
attempt to modernize and restructure the 
economy. Before then, Protestant workers 
had enjoyed a system of patronage which 
ensured them discrimination in jobs and 
housing, and for which they paid with 
industrial peace, lower wages, political 
allegiance and sectarian loyalty. They 
began to feel under threat at the same 
time as Catholics began to demonstrate 
for Civil Rights. While the Civil Rights 


A NEW FILM ABOUT THE IRISH STRUGGLE 


Ireland 


104 minutes 
16mm colour 


THE GREAT ons He : 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM: 


PLATFORM FILMS 


13 Tankerton House, 


Tankerton Street 
London WC?1 
01 278 8394 


Movement was merely reformist in 
nature, the Protestants saw it as weak- 
ening the marginal privileges which 
they held sacred, and for which, they 
assumed, the artifical statelet of ‘North- 
ern Ireland’ was necessary. It was feared 
the bogeyman, Republicanism, was the 
real motivation. In their fear and appre- 
hension, urged on by politicians, they 
called for a strong dose of law and order 
to quell Catholic complaints of injustice. 
What happened next is well documented. 

A demonstration in Derry was brutally 
met with RUC para-military violence. 
Over a period of months, civil rights 
songs had to turn, defensively, to stones 
and petrol bombs. The Battle of the Bog- 
side in August 1969 saw the RUC defeated 
by the Catholics and the British Army 
was called in. They have been there ever 
since and have proved, beyond doubt, 
that they are not there to keep the peace, 
protect Catholics, or prevent civil war, 
but rather to victimize and repress any- 
one of Republican tendency. Therefore, 
since 1969, Ireland has been a police 
state under seige. 

The film covers areas such as the failure 
of both Labour and Conservative govern- 
ments alike, the failure of the Trade Union 
Movement, the unsatisfactory nature of 
multi-national involvements, the re-emer- 
gence of the IRA, Internment, Bloody 
Sunday, direct rule and the Hunger 
Strikes. However, its most interesting 
aspect is its exploration of the complex 
divisions within the working class. While 
there is a disturbing return to profoundly 
reactionary hard-line Unionism, under 
Paisley, there is also a growth of Protes- 
tant Radicals able to see through imposed 
sectarian divide-and-rule tactics. Lately, 
an increase in Protestant poverty has led 
some to question the material value of 
loyalty to Britain, while a simultaneous 
increase in security force repressive 
methods has led to a hardening of Catholic 
attitudes. . . ‘I am bigotted because they 
kicked it into me’, says one man. 

These are but a few of the points 
which the film makes. One small criticism 
of the film is that, in an attempt to re- 
main true to its sources, it overloads at 
times. Brevity might make it a little more 
accessible. However, the narrative is 
strong, the mood hopeful, the conclu- 
sions inescapable, and the parting shot 
unavoidable. . . I, too would like ‘to see 


the Brits out. . . the sooner the better. . . 
tomorrow if possible.’ 


—————— 


——— 
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Visual Arts 


Red gold & green 


Iyhts-Green and Gold 
The Arts of Rastafari 


Reviewed by Tom Joseph 


The Black Art Gallery in Seven Sisters 
Road is one of the few venues that has 
opened recently to provide showcases for 
the work of black artists. The gallery has 
mounted several exhibitions which have 
been well received by artists and public 
alike. 

The works on display in [yhts-Green 
and Gold project the Rastafarian reli- 
gion. As I understand it, not all the artists 
and sculptors are Rastas, but all the work 
on display falls under what one might call 
the Rasta umbrella. 

It helps somewhat if the spectator is 
familiar with Rasta ideology, because the 
significance of some of the works on dis- 
play may be lost on the casual observer. 
The themes of freedom from oppression 
and the liberation of black people all over 
the world are expressed time and time 
again throughout the exhibition. 

Those who go to this exhibition expec- 
ting to see only exotic ‘Beach Art’ may 
sense a feeling of discomfort when con- 
fronted by ‘War’, a print by an artist who 
calls himself ‘Bad Man’. The work portrays 
Bob Marley in a characteristic ‘saviour of 
the people’ pose, arms outstretched 
Christ-like. Blended into this strong domi- 
nant image is a scene familiar to those 
who have witnessed the confrontation 
between the law and black youth in this 
country. Among the works submitted by 
Barry Simpson is a monochrome render- 
ing of a portrait of Marcus Garvey. The 
artist, not being satisfied with merely 
producing a beautiful representation of 
an important black historical figure, 
incorporated a poem in the portrait, part 
of which read ‘we have a beautiful his- 
tory and we shall create another in the 


future that will astonish the world.’ 
Much of the work on display testifies 


to a high degree of artistic skill and crafts- 
manship. I was particularly impressed by 
the work of sculptors George Kelly and 
Horace Donovan. Kelly works in plaster 
as well as plastic. His work always carries 
the stamp of professionalism. I was very 
impressed by the way Donovan handles 
his terracota pieces. He conveyed very 
well the passion of a conga player in a 
small terracota figure of a man throwing 
his head way back, spine arched as he 
pumps out the ‘Heartbeat of the people’. 


Many of the heroes of the Rasta cul- 
ture and religion are portrayed here — 


Selassie, Marcus Garvey, Bob Marley — 
and it was obvious to me that a lot of 
what was on display had origins in a 
record sleeve, or family snapshot, post 
card, magazine pull-out, etc. Some artists 
use these images as a springboard to 
deliver the essential idea. ‘War’ by ‘Bad 
Man’ was accompanied by a powerful 
poem that reinforced the image. ‘Babe 
and Sucklings’ by ‘Ras Artist’ appeared to 
originate from a photograph, but the 
artist has distorted the image to pro- 
duce a very fine sepia toned print that 
highlights his ability as a draughtsman 
and as a printer. Unfortunately, other 
artists allowed themselves to be carried 
away by skills as copyists and did no 
more than produce facsimiles of photo- 
graphs and record album covers rendered 
in oils. 

One man whose work always displays 
remarkable technical skills, but so far has 
not managed to liberate his mind from 
the shackles of the printed image is 
Tyrone Bravo. The works of this artist all 
appear to have started life on a postcard 
or magazine cover before being lifted in 
toto on to his canvas. Even a self-portrait 
by the artist seems to have undergone the 
same process. The only possible reason 
for a painter to feel the need to copy a 
record sleeve or photograph, dot for dot. 
would be because that image is intended 
to be used as a component part of a great- 
er scheme. If the end result is simply the 
photograph rendered in pencil or oils on a 
bigger scale, it would be simpler and a lot 
more effective to take the photograph to 
the local chemist and have it blown up, in 
colour even! 

The work of Ossie Murray is also on 
display. Murray enjoys the status of ‘folk 
artist’ in England and back home. I find 
his work a little difficult to understand, 
particularly one entitled ‘Frontline’ in 
which dancing girls jostle for space with 
the crumbling facade of a pub, neon 
lights, laser beams, African symbols and 
a reference to the Deluge Starships etc; 
all of which is rendered in Murray’s 
characteristic ‘folkart’ style. 

There is a profusion of works in the 
exhibition of the kind that exhort one to 
strive to attain wisdom, understanding, 
patience, humility (whew!) and so on. 
There is also some stuff that I would tag 
‘Beach Art’ as well as some splendid 
basket work by Colin Hyman, executed 
in a simple and elegant manner. 


Books Received 


NOVELS 
Dead of Night 

by Phil-Ebosie 

Macmillan (Pacesetter) (paperback) 
Moses Ascending 

by Sam Selvon 

Heinemann (Caribbean series) 
(paperback £2.50) 

Sassafrass, Cypress & Indigo 

by Ntozake Shange 

Methuen (paperback) £2.95 
Damballah 

by John Edgar Wideman 

Allison & Busby (hardback) £7.95 
Hiding Place 

by John Edgar Wideman 

Allison & Busby (hardback) £7.95 


CRITICISM 

The Afro World: 

Adventures in Ideas 

Editor O.R. Dathorne 

Association of Caribbean Studies and the 
University of Wisconsin System 
(paperback) 


POETRY 

Petals of Thought 

by Femi Fatoba 

New Beacon Books (paperback) 
Primitive Offensive 

by Dionne Brand 
Williams-Wallace International Inc 
(paperback) 

Winter Epigrams 

by Dionne Brand 
Williams-Wallace International Inc 
(paperback) 


DRAMA 

‘Master Harold. . .and the boys’ 
by Athol Fugard 

Oxford University Press 
£3195 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
Nigeria: the economy and the people 
by Edwin Madunagu 

New Beacon Books (paperback) 
Deportations & Removals 

by Paul Gordon 

The Runnymede Trust (paperback) 
£1.50 

Hitler The Fuhrer and the people 
by J.P. Stern 

Flamingo (paperback) £2.50 


FOR CHILDREN 

I Din Do Nuttin 

by John Agard 

Illustrated by Susanna Gretz 

The Bodley Head (hardback) £3.50 


SPORT 

50 Great West Indian Test Cricketers 

by Henderson Dalrymple 

A Hansib Publication (paperback) £6.95 


(paperback) 


Poetry 


By Delano Abdul Malik De Coteau 


Delano Abdul Malik De Coteau reading his poetry at a ‘Basement Session’ organised by Creation 
Vor Liberation, April 18, 1983. 


Born Grenada 1940. Borne to Trinidad 1942. Grew between Grenada and Trinidad. 
Became a Black Power advocate in 1967 after reading the Autobiography of Malcolm X. 
In 1970 he was charged with desecration and sedition in Trinidad and detained at 
Royal Goal. Three collections of poems: Black up (1972), Revo (1975), Vow. Voice 
of the Whirlwind (1980); record More Power recorded 1981-82 in Trinidad. At the 
moment, Malik lives and works in Trinidad. 

This poem is based on Maurice Bishop’s last reported expression — ‘the masses’. 
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Last wor 


(For Maurice Bishop and Others) 


Last words matter 
when visions 

of societies 

when principles 
of Ideologies 
when theories 

of Revolution 

live and die 

on the lips of men 


Last words matter 
when Principalities 
and Powers 

when Proclamations 
of Nations 

when theories 

of Freedom 

live and die 

on the lips of men 


Last words matter 

when Survival 

of Humanity 

when Rights 

of Minorities 

when Treaties 

and Legalities 

when Missiles 

and Armies 

when Theories of Revolution 
when Theories of Freedom 
live and die 

on the lips of men 


Last words matter 
Last words matter 
when they seal 
the visions of men 
the masses 

the masses 

of the world 
matter. 


S 


Justice 


Trying to varnish our dignity 
Doubting our integrity 
Do they dare speak of humanity. 
Friendly bobby out on the beat 
Stop and search on the street 
Harassed with SUS ‘cos of the way you look 
but dreadlocks never turned a man into a crook, 
Mark a policeman, 
expect life in jail 
They scar one of us, 
brother, that’s a different tale 
Got to call another SIR 
‘cos he’s a detective 
But we’re getting smart 
getting subjective. 
Mere man created them laws 
And man is full of many flaws 
Man judging what is wrong from what is right 
Are we deviants if we choose to fight? 


Human being 
am | 


Associate me not 

with the butchers of life who call themselves pacifist 
Human being am I 

so don’t name me feminist 
Advertising sex : 

yet claiming to be anti-sexist 
Selling the jobs 

with the slogan anti-racist 
Feeding off capitalism 

swearing red that you’re socialist 
Posh trendy students 
proclaiming to be very Marxist. 
Don’t type cast me 
You see only in I 

what you want your eyes to see 
Don’t label or rank me 
Remove your chains 

for the birds fly free. 


Whats it all tor 


Now all you people who do your daily graft 

Cool perhaps, 

if you’re improoving upon your craft 

But if it’s money you’re working for 

you'll feel no pleasure 

you'll feel no joy 

‘Cos in Babylon money is survival and we’ve all got to live 
You work for a company but what do they give? 

They tell us it’s a democratic free society 

but everything’s got a price for you and for me 

You're not asking for much, 

just a little peace of mind 

but when people keep ahead 

there’ll be those who must follow on behind 

Don’t want to fret about what will go on the pan to eat 
And people will start to stare if you don’t dress a little neat 
Just a little heat and light 

you don’t want to boast 

Red, red bills always coming through your post 

Tax man taking your weekly bread 

Paying high rent just to lay your head 

Debt collectors telling you the score 

threatening with police, banging at your door 

Angry boss waiting at the site gate 


going to check you ’cos you’re always late 


But dem buses are just too too slow 
got to queue an hour before you can go 
Looking forward to weekend 

taking a little break 

Sunday comes too soon 

how much more can you take 

Days like this 

getting to the core 

Asking yourself 

WHAT’S IT ALL FOR! 


@ Delano Abdul Malik De Coteau 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


LONDON AGAINST 


RACISM Equal 


,Opportunities 


1984 sees the start of a major drive by the GLC to make people 


aware of the damaging and divisive effects of racism in London. é ain sa at the 
The facts of racial disadvantage ought to be well known, but too ¢ ws BC) a 
often people choose to ignore or condone them - especially the way larger O98 1 I< 
organisations perpetuate racism in their structures and practices. ae : aK ei haat 
To be effective, the London Against Racism campaign needs 1} } (3 oe @ 
your support. 
How? Partly by taking part in the programme of anti-racist activities 
and events in 1984, but most importantly by a personal commitment to the DUA ay Ud 
campaign - by becoming involved. a ; a 
To fight racism in London, this is what we are asking you to do: ny The GLC’s Equal Opportunity 
Recognise that racism runs through all aspects of life in London; not bs ee beh ah fant and Contract 
1 ignore it, condone it, or gloss over it. Sa Ce eee ae 
Agree the fundamental right of all Londoners to enjoy a level of real The GLC ts hold Inga 
equality, justice, freedom and security that currently does not exist. one day Confe renceon the 
Create conditions, at home, at work and in the community that make j j j 
inscesiets for racism to operate. ; implementation of Its 
ea . Equal Opportunities 
Join with all ordinary people in London to fight the disadvantages p f ff d 
a. common to them all. rogramme or sta an 
Examine, criticise, challenge and change the structures that Purchasi ng Policies at the 
perpetuate racism in organisations. Don't sit back and leave it to Polytechnic of 
others. Your contribution is vital. the South Bank 
7 


‘Write to: Ethnic Minorities Unit, Room 686, County Hall, London, SE1 617 London Road Site, SE1 


| want to join the fight against racism in London. on 10th April 1984. 


j ie) . *. 
How can! become involved? Keep For more information 
NAME please write to the Equal 


ere — LONDON Opportunities Unit 
ABORELean) AA AGAINST GLC PR 
RACISM 


Room 334A, County 
Working forLondon Hall, London, SE1. 


DAYTIME TEL..NO. 7) a ee $ GLC 


COMMISSION 
FOR RACIAL 
EQUALITY 


FIGHT RACISM lyn 


Discrimination is part of the black experience. It happens with jobs. It happens with housing. You see it in pubs, in clubs and in 
restaurants. 

Many people think it’s just part of life. But it needn’t be. You have rights and you should use them. The law says that everyone must have 
equal treatment and if someone tries to hold you back because of your colour you can take them to Court. May be it will never happen to 
you but if it does talk to us. 

We’re the Commission for Racial Equality and we can tell you how the law works. We can tell you if we think you can win. And we may be 
able to represent you in Court. 


Among our publications are: 

Caribbean Connections: Six Programmes Broadcast by BBC Continuing Education Radio 4. (£1.50); Unemployment & Homelessness 
(£1.50); Urban Deprivation, Racial Inequality and Social Policy (£1.75); Probation and After-Care in a Multi-Racial Society (£2.00); Loading 
the Law: A Study of Transmitted Deprivation, Ethnic Minorities and Affirmative Action (£1.50); Towards a Black Perspective: Report of 
an Experiemntal Afro-Caribbean Training Project (£1.00); Youth in a Multi-Racial Society: The Urgent Need for New Policies (£1.50); 
Public Awareness and the Media: A Study of Reporting on Race (£2.00); Television in a Multi-Racial Society (£1.50); Ethnic Minority 
Broadcasting (£1.00); Police Powers and Duties (free); Racial Harassment on Local Authority Housing Estates (free); Racial Discrimination: 
A Guide to the Race Relations Act, 1976 (free). 


PERIODICALS: New Equals (Quarterly — free); Education Journal (Termly — free); Employment Report (Qyarterly — free); New 
Community (Annual subscription — individual - £9.00; institution - £12.00). 


For a complete list of CRE publications, please write to: Commission for Racial Equality, Elliot House, 10-12 Allington Street, London, 
SWIE 5EH. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Acareer intheLondon Fire Brigade 


Afuture worth hworkin 


In providing its vital services to the most ethnically ba 3 
diverse capital city in the world, the London Fire Brigade OO 


represents a challenging career for women and men of all 
races and from a wide range of backgrounds. 


It’s a career offering a uniquely rewarding mix of job 
satisfaction, good pay, opportunities for promotion and long 
term prospects. All recruits, women and men, join as 
ee get the same chances to prove their ability 
and, if keen to do so, to make the most of their potential and 
go for promotion. 


To become a London Firefighter you must live in Greater 
London, be 18-30 and physically fit, be at least 5’6” tall, have 
a 36” chest (with 2” expansion) and good unaided eyesight. 


Promotion 
on merit 


Excellent 
Pay & Conditions 


The material benefits of being a 
London Firefighter are substantial, 
reflecting the high degree of 
personal responsibility and 
commitment demanded. The 
financial rewards increase with 
length of service and in line with 
promotion and, after 30 years 


Equality of opportunity within the 
London Fire Brigade is assured 
right from the start — all 
Firefighters, women and men, join 
at the same level and are promoted 
entirely on the basis of their 
individual abilities and 
performance. In the early part of 
your Career you could work towards 
gaining promotion to: 


service, you will have earned a 
retirement pension of two-thirds 
salary. Rising through the ranks 

you would earn at least: 


£7,707 as a Recruit 


Leading Firefighter 
after 2 years 


=o Firefi : 
£9,789 as a Leading Firefighter Station Officer 
£11,493 asa Station Officer after 5 years 


CHILDREN’S COMMUNITY CENTRE 


A Community Nursery in Kentish Town which aims to be 
anti-racist, anti-sexist and anti-authoritarian, has a vacancy 
for a 17% hour per week worker. 

Salary £7,300 approx pro-rata. 

Send sae for job description and application form to: 
20 Lawford Road, London NW5. 

Closing date 20th April 1984. 


VVoman Worker 


The Student Community Action Development Unit which 
is involved in servicing, supporting, and developing the 
voluntary work of Student Community Action (SCA) 
groups in the British Isles requires a Woman Worker to join 
a mixed team in this established project. She will be based 
in London and will be require to: field visit SCA groups, 
organise training, support local SCA workers, assemble 
information sheets and publications and liaise with other 
national voluntary organisations. 

Experience in the community sector and working with 
volunteers is necessary. Some knowledge of student struc- 
tures is desirable though not essential. Salary AP4+ London 
Weighting. Starting point is according to experience. 

Closing date April 16. Interviews will take place at 
Oxford House on May 1st. Application forms and further 
details with sae from SCADU, Oxford House, Derbyshire 
Street, London E2 6HG. Tel: 01-739 9093. 
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Job Interest 


Few careers offer such variety. 
As part of a close-knit team, working 
together, depending on each other, 
you'll build long lasting friendships. 
Your specialist ability and leadership 
qualities will be put to the test 
not just fighting fires but on all kinds 
of emergency, rescue and fire 
prevention work. You'll get out and 
about working amongst London’s 
multi-racial community. 


Training will continue throughout 
your career to help you keep pace 
with new technology, acquire a good 
knowledge of building construction, 
electricity, plant and machinery, 
chemicals and radioactive materials 
and to develop your leadership skills. 


gfor. 


If you would like to find out more 
about a career with the London Fire 
Brigade send for further information 
now by returning the coupon to 
London Fire Brigade, 

Room 506, Queensborough House, 
Albert Embankment, London SE1 7SD. 

The GLC welcomes applicants from all 
sections of the community, irrespective of their 
sex, ethnic origin, colour, sexual orientation or 


disability, ifthey have the necessary attributes to 
do the job. 


ee 


Broad Career 
Prospects 


London; 
i Fire Brigade | 


! am interested in building a future 
with the London Fire Brigade. 
Please send me details. 


Throughout its organisation, the 
London Fire Brigade needs people 
of widely varying talents and 
abilities. You would be encouraged 
to develop and make the most of 
your particular strengths, interests 
and expertise, and this could 
ultimately lead to promotion to the 

most senior positions in either: 


Operational Command ACGV GSS tyra ctesenite encode stew ststecasecee ' 
& Management i Pee Oe eRe ees fee 4 
Fire Prevention | Ses: SEB en Seon oe ae i 
Puplic Salety any eh tou PL 

Technical & GLC 
Support Services 


I oncnd teeLondon 


OPEN LECTURES 


THE HISTORY OF RACISM 


I Tarra WANING, dere ctetes ees avebseekeseeas { 


10th April 6.30pm Africa Centre 
Christopher Fyfe 
History of Racism: An Academic Overview 


18 April 6.30pm Africa Centre 
Ann Dummett 
The Development of Institutional Racism in Britain 


2 May 6.30pm Room 642, Institute of Education 
Amon Saba Askaana 
Racism and Culture in the UK 


31 May 6.30pm Room 642, Institute of Education 
Professor Stephen Rose 
Scientific Ideas and Racism 


7 June 6.30pm Africa Centre 
Darcus Howe 
Race Today in Britain 


19 June 6.30pm Nunn Hall, Institute of Education 
Dafydd Elis Thomas, MP for Meironnydd 
Anti Celtic Racism in Britain 


Centre for Multicultural Education, Institute of Education 
20 Bedford Way, WCIH OAL. Tel: 01-636 1500 Ext 391 


Africa Centre , 38 King Street, London WC2E 8JT. Tel: 
01-836 1973 


admission free 


RACE TODAY presents: 


THE 
BRIXTON 


PREMIERE OF 


TALKING 
HISTORY 


A film by H O Nazareth 


CLR James, legendary political activist and social visionary and 
English historian, EP Thompson, discuss the rise of mass move- 
ments in the modern world, the nuclear threat, India, Britain, 
the Caribbean amongst other issues. 


Followed by a Panel Discussion with: 

CLR James — Historian 

Farrukh Dhondy — Indian writer and Political Essayist 

Tim Hector — Chairman, Antigua Caribbean Liberation Movement 
Darcus Howe — Editor of Race Today, will chair the meeting 


at the Ritzy Cinema Tickets £2.00, bookable in advance from: 

RITZY CINEMA Race Today: 165 Railton Road, Brixton SE24. Tel:01-737 2268 
Ritzy Cinema: Brixton Oval, SW2. Tel: 01-737 2121 

Brixton Oval, SW2 (opposite Lambeth Town Hall) (opposite Lambeth Town Hall) 


APRIL 11th 1984 7:30pm _bauses — 26-3,35, 37,50, 95,109, 133, 159, 172, 196. 


DO YOU SUBSCRIBE TO RACE TODAY? 


Its consistent coverage of struggles waged by Asians 
and West Indians in Britain has no equal. 

For the last decade Race Today has raised/discussed/ 
analysed the fundamental issues faced by blacks in 
Britain and in their countries of origin. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER pay £20.00 or more 
for your annual subscription instead of the normal rate. You 
will not only receive Race Today but also RACE TODAY 
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Send to Race Today, 165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU. 


